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SOME EARLY CANONS 


A MANUSCRIPT has been unearthed in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, numbered B. 5. 28, acquired by Archbishop Usher, which con- 
tains six leaves of vellum (bound in the order 1, 3, 2, 5, 4, 6), and 
measuring only 15 x gcm. It is a palimpsest, but not a word of the 
under writing has been deciphered. The upper writing was transcribed 
by Dr J. G. Smyly, Regius Professor of Greek and Librarian, and veri- 
fied by myself. Not being a palaeographer I cannot date it, but it is 
written cursively, with many abbreviations, and the script is similar in 
appearance to that of MSS of the twelfth century. All iota subscripts 
are omitted, and in the breathings and accents there is some careless- 
ness, which is not here reproduced, but the spelling and clerical accuracy 
are, on the whole, good. 

The MS contains material which is introduced by the following titles : 
(x) ‘Seventeen Canons of the holy Apostles Peterand Paul’. (2) ‘The 
thirty-seventh [? Epistle | of the great Basil wepi ritAov xai xpovov dépap- 
thparwv’. (3) ‘Canon of the first and second Synod’. (4) ‘ Timothy of 
Alexandria’. The last two are perhaps by a different hand, but it is 
very similar, and of the same date; (3) consists of the comment of 
Zonaras on the sixth Canon of Constantinople (Migne Patr. Graec. 
vol. cxxxvii col. 1040). In (1) and (2) each of the Canons is begun 
with an initial in red ink, the rest being black; and the coloured 
letters are projected, when they form the beginning of a line. 

The text of the MS, with the exception of the Zonaras piece, is as 
follows, the red initials being represented by thick type : 


Tav dyiav drocréAwv Iérpov 

kat TlavAov, xavover déxa 

extra. Tlévre yyépac ot Aa 

ixot épyalécOwoarv, cad 

tw dé Kal Kupiaxh, TH éxxAnoia 

cxodalérwoav Sidacxdmevor THY 

cioéBevav. Td pev yap dypovpyiac 
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35 


45 


50 
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» , eo. 3 , 
éxou Tpdrov: % 88 dvacrdcews : 
Ti peydAnv éBdopdda cai rhv pe 
T abryy, dpyeirwoay piv yap 
, > « 3? o > , 4 
maQove éoriv. % d€ éoriv dvacrdcvews’ Kai dda 
oxécOwoav tic 6 tabdv Kai 
dvacords : Kai riv dvaAn 
Yw mépac yap THs Kata Xpurrov oixo 
vopiag : Kai riv revrnxoorny 
Sua Thy Tod ayiov tvevpatoe éxi 
id ‘ 4 ~ 7 
goirnciv: Kai riv trav yeveOXwv 
4 ‘ 4 ‘ >. , 
éopriw Sua thy éx rape 
vou Tov Kupiou yévvynoiv : 
Kai ryv tov Ocopaviwy da 
4 > , aA , 
Thy avaderéw THO Oedri 
too 6 marnp yap éuapripy 
7 cn 7 7 ~ > »| 
oe TH Vid Kal Td rvedpa ev tf Sex| 
Tepiotepag épavy : 
Kai ras jpyépas tav drocrdAwy Kai 
, 4 td 
ddackdAwy: Kat orehdvov 
TOU TpwrouapTupoc, Kai TOV 
7 A 
Aourov ayiwv papripwv Tov 
twv [sic] tho Cono xpiorov mpotipicdytwv 
EixécOwoav dpOpw: tpirn 
apa: extn évvarn eared 
pa: Kal dAexrepodwvia: dpOpw 
eixapirroivres TH OeG, Ste 
7” XW 
mapnrAbev % vug ered Gov 
a < , A oO 
one THO Hpépac~ tpiry, Ori 
év airy yéyovey 7) Kata TOU 
, oe > a 
Kupiov drédacia év TH 
extn eotavpwOn TH évvarn 
‘ , > £ A 
Ta mavta éxivnOn ppirrovra 
‘ , a 2 , 
Tiv TéApal v| tev iovdaiwv, 
s ‘ / 4 o oo ~ 
kal py pépovta, THv UBpiv Tod 
Kupiov: TH éomépa evxapiorovv 
tea TH Ged, Sti S€dwxev cio 


~ « 
dvaravow: TOV Hpepwov 


, 4 , > 
KoTwv. THv viKTa: GAEKTE 
popwvia, dri evayyeAile 
Tat Tiv huepav poo épyaciav 
Tav épywv TOD pwrds : 
a | ‘ > Ff > ‘ 
va py eloépyntar edoe Bio 


> A > 
cio olkov doeBGv" Kat’ ot 
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Kov Givaxtéov" ov yap 6 Td 
moo Tov avOpwrov, aX’ 6 dévOpwros 
‘ , « , 
Tov Torov ayiaet: 
Peveréov cor 6 ia’ doeBav 
5 BeBynrwbeic téroc, oo 
yap Sov d&ytLovow" 


tn 


f Vv ” > a “— 
.2 ovtwo évayeio piaivovow : 
Ei pyre év oikw, pyre év éx 
KAnoia dbporcOjvar Suva 
, oo e A 
60 Tov, ExagTos €cavTo Wa 
id 
AXtw, dvaywwoKetrw, TpoT ; 
, na ,¢ fh a a 
evxérOu. 7 kal dua dvo 7} tpeic : 
“ - , 
Micros xatnxoupévw py S¢ kar’ of 
A 
Kov ovvevyéaOw" Tis yap Kou 
- , % ‘ , 
65 vevia pwti mpoo oKoTos : 
eo ‘ a o 
NMicroc } rior) SovAow cvvadbévrer 
A dye , 6 A” > 
7 adioracbuwcay, 7 aroBa 
> oo 
A&kcbwoav; "EzireXcicOw 
A 7 NJ 
Toe KeKoiunpevoio, Tpita dua Tov 
, 7 ‘ 
70 ©6dvaoTdvTa Tpinwepov. Kat é 
& > 
vata <io Urdpuvynow Tov Te 
- 7 A“ 
piovTwy. Kal TOV KeKounn 
pévwv" Kal TeaoapdKov. Kaloo 
,e2 oN ‘ 
kal 6 tovdaixdo Aadc 
> , aA \ = , 
f.3 75 érévOnoe pwojv: Kai éviad 
” An - , 
cia éx Tv éviTapxovTwv 
> ~ , > ~~ 2 
avtoia dddc6w cio ava 
pyynoiv aitrav. doeBeio yap 
sw ec , bid > , A 
ovd 6 Kéapor ddoo évyce Ti 
Q ‘ « ‘ > a“ 
80 dobeic irép airod: 
"E a” , > a“ e 
v Taio pveiats aitav oi 
, A > 
kadovpevor mper Birepor, €d 
‘ X 7 
Taxtwo Kal civ poBw Geod 
e Py ec ‘ , 
éotidcOwoav oo Kai duvapevor 
, ey 7 , . 
85 mperBeBew trip trav peracravrov : 
A ee , 
Ot duvdora pyoi, Gipwder 
fA > cal - £ 
cigiv. olvov youv py Tivérwoay" 
oo ‘ > , od 
iva py ériAdbwvre THS TO 
4 . > x id ‘ , 
diac, kat dp0a xpivew py divwvrar. 
9° = kal. of peo Bvrepor Toiviv 
. 
Kal ot Sidkovoe peta TOV TavTOKpG 
topa Oedv Kai Tov iyyaTnpévov 
f. 37 vidv avrov, divacra: THe éx 


Q2 
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, >t >. a ‘ ” 
kAnoiac <iaiv. olvov yotv py Ti 
s z ._- , - 
vérwoav’ iva py UBpiLwoi 7d 
mapa. ToD Geod yeyovdo. GAG 
py Tapoweitwoav? Kal rao dé 
oo 4 - , 
xpioriavoa pidarrécbw 
mapoweiv :- Tovo duwxo 
ld “% A e / 
Kopevous dia riotw trodéxerOe. 
kal Ta Tpoo xpeiav XElpaywyeire : 
TpiaxooT?) €Bdopui Tod pe 
ydrou Bacirciov repi tithov 
kal xpovov dpaprnpatuv : 


105 ‘O xeporovar trepopia xa 
Gaipeio Ou : 


‘O éxi xpypa 
oi XElpoTovav Tiv TH xELpoTO 
voupevw KabaipeioOw :* 
110 KAnpixoo éyyias Sidote xa 
Gaipeic Ow : 
KAnpixdo 76 
Kove AapBavwv, 7 tavécOw, 
} xabatpeio Ou : 


ey ‘ o ‘ A 2 ‘ , 
f. 4 ‘lepeto riorév } ariorov Tv 
115 wrrwv, kabapeio bu : 


Canons of the Apostles 35. 
érioxorov pH ToApav ew Tov 
éavrov dpwv xetporovias movetr Gat 
els Tas wy troKeipévas alto wOAES 
Kai xwpas- ei 52 eXeyyxGein toiro 
TETOLKWS Tapa THY TOV KaTe- 
xXovtwy Tas modes éxeivas 7 TAS 
X“pas yvwunv, KabapeioOw Kai 
avros Kal os éxetporovncer. 


tb. 20. kAnpixds éyyvas didovs 
xabatpeioOu. 

tbh. 44. éxioxoros 7) mpeofu- 
Tepos 7) SiaKovos TOKous dmraiTov 
tovs daveLopevous, 7) tavodcbw 
H xabarpeioOw. 

Basil ad Amphil. Ep. 188. 14. 
6 Téxovs AapBavwv, éav Karadeén- 
Tat TO ddukov Képdos eis Tw ors 
aGvaAGcat, Kat Tov Xowrod Tov 
voonpatos THS piAoxpyparias 
dmahAayjvar, Sexrds éorw «is 
iepoovvyy. 

C. A. 27. éxioxorov i mpec Bv- 
Tepov 7) Sudkovoy TUrTOVTA mLETOUS 
dpapravovtas 7) amurtovs dduKy)- 
gavtas Kal dua TOY ToLOvTWY do- 
Beiv e0€Xovtra Kabaipeicbar rpoo- 
Tdocopev. ovdayod yap Hpas 6 








12 
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KUpwos Tadra edidagev, rovvayriov Se 
abros TuTTOpevos ovK avréruTTEV, 
“ Nowopovpevos oik avreAoddpet, 
, > > , ” 
TATKWV OUK Heide”. 
, > ~ > , 
Pivaxa od det év Ovoiacrypiw 


cigiévaa: “H zapOeviay éuodo Basil Zp. 217. 60. % rapbeviav 
yjoraca, kai éxrecovoa, é dporoyyoaca Kal éxrecovoa THs 

» : ” , in > , _ , aA a4 
xet ere [i e. Eryn | Sexamévre : érayyeXias, TOU xpdvov Tov ézj 


rhs porxetas [cf. MS 1. rqr] 
dpapryjparos év TH oixovopia Tis 
poe ‘ el , ‘ 
Kal éavriv Cwns mAnpooce. Td 
> 4 \ > ‘ A , , 
avTo Kai éri tév Biov povalovrwv 
érayyeiAapevwy kal éxrurtovTev. 


e , as, 2 , My e , 
120 Of pavrevopevor eri dvevpére th. 83. of xarapavrevopevot, 
oa ee pe 2 
tivav: érn €€: Kal tais ovvybeias trav eOvaov 


axoXovboivres, 7) ciadyovrés Twas 
eis TOUS EavTav Oikos eri dveupéoer 
dappakedv, Kal Kabdpoe, td 
Tov Kavova Timtérwoay THS é€ac- 
tias. 

[The periods and grades of penance 
within the six years are, as usual, 
indicated. | 

‘O pavreciv ib. 72. & pavrecw éavrov ém- 
éavrov érididos, érn eixooiv : dovs, 7) Ture TovovToLs, TOV xpdvov 
tov hovéws [cf. MS 1. 137] «at 
avros oikovopnOynoerat. 
‘O riv Xporiv dpyvycdpevanr (sic) rd tb. 73. & tov Xpuorov dpvyca- 
téXe. TOU §=—revos kai wapaBas Td THS Twrnpias 
Biov agiovcOw trav ayiacpdrwv. pvotypiov, év mavti TO xpdvw 
ts §=fwis atrod mpockAaiev 
dpeire, Kai eLoporoyeiobar xpew- 
ore, ev TH Kapa @ exBaiver Tod 
Biov, tod dydoparos afvovpevos 
miote. THS Tapa Geod piravOpu- 


mias. 
e x > , - & ‘ > 4 
125 ‘O xwpio dvayxno tivoe tHv cio Oedv 
‘ A » 5 5: » 
trapaBac trioriv, érn dwoexa : 
: — 
‘O yonreiay cal pappaxeiay eEayopé 26.65. 6 yonreiav  appa- 
4 A ‘ aA 
vwv, Tov TOU povéews xpovov é keiav éEayopetwy Tov TOU ovéws 
Eoporoyyaite : xpovov éfoporoynaerat, ovTws 


> , « > > 7 ~ 
OLKOVOJLOUJLEVOS WS EV e€KELVw Tw 


dpaptnpatt éavrov édéykas. 











130 ‘O dxpwrnpialwv éavrov KXy 
pixdo pév, xabaipeio Ow :+ 


[A]aixda d€, dpopilér Ow 
f. 4% én tpia: Kai KAnpixoo py 
yevérbu : 


135 ‘H xar’ érirndevoiy d6a 
peioa, ern d€éxa: 
0 Exoveiwa hoveiwr, érn 
€ixooiv : 


°O dxovoiwo érn Séxa. Kai 
140  kAnpixdo py yivorOu : 


e , um , 
° MolyxeuwV, €T7 Sexarrevre. 


‘O ry curnppevny arubovpevoc. 
kai GAAnv dyopevoo" Eryn dexa 


WEVTE : 


‘O cio dev 
145  OQpov cpa ropveiwv 
wopvos, érn érra: 
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C. A. 23. €f tus KAnpixos dy 
€avrov axpwrnpiacn, kabarpeic Ou: 
overs ydp éorw éavtov. 

tb. 24. Aaixds éavtdv axpwry- 

, > , » , a 
pidoas adopilécOw ern tpia: éxi- 
Bovdos yap éorw tis Eavrod Cwijs. 

ib. 22. & axpwrnpiacas éavrov 

‘ , , > 
pH ywérOw KAypikds’ abrodover- 
Tis yap é€otw Kal THs Tod Beod 


Syprovpyias €xOpds. 


Basil #%. 56. 6 ékxovoiws 

govevoas, peta S& TodTo pera- 

, » ” > , 
pedrnbeis, eikoow Ereow axowwvy- 
Tos éorat Tois dyuiopacw. Ta dé 
eixoow étn ovTws oixovoynOyncerat 
éx’ ait «rh. 

tb. 57. 5 dxovoiws hovevoas év 
d€xa éreow axowwvytos éora Tov 
dyucpatwv. oixovounOnoerar dé 

‘ , ” “ar a ge 
ra déxa Eryn ex’ aire ovTw Kt. 

hy < , > m 

tb. 58. 6 porxeioas év ue Ereow 
dxowwvytos éorat Tov dayu- 
opatwv. év Térapot pev Kd. 

tb. 77. 6 pévrow katadiravev 
THv vopipws aitd cvvadpbeicay 
yuvaika, kal érépavy ovvaydopevos, 
KaTa THVv TOU Kupiov amrodacw, 

. Pertyy ta , 
TO THS potxeias troxertac Kpi- 
part. 

{But an earlier patristic canon is 
then recorded laying down only 
seven years. ] 

C. A. 48 (inserted in the 
midst of a series of canons on 
heretical baptism). «i tus Aaixds 

a e lel A > 4 
tiv éavrod yuvaika éxBadwv 
érépay AdBou 7 mapa aAXAov azro- 
AeAvpévnv ahopiléc Ow. 

Basil 73. 59. 6 wdpvos év érra 
éresow axowwvyTros état Tov 
dywacparwv. dvo xrh. 





f. 5" 


150 


155 
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‘O dpoevoxoirns: ern Sexa tb. 62. 6 tiv doyxnpooivny év 
wevTe : Tois appeow émidecxvipevos, Tov 


, > 2 ~ , 

Xpovov Tod év TH porxeia mapavo- 
~ > 

povvTos oikovounOnoerat. 


f. 5 ‘O xrnvoBarns, érn Sexa 1b. 63. 5 &v dddyous TH Eavrod 
150 WevTe: doéBeav eayopevwy, tov abrov 
xpovov éfonodoyovpevos mapadu- 
Adgerat. 

‘H ddeAdoypiétia, th. 67. ddeAdomuéia riv rod 

éry K: govéws xpdvov éLopooynoerat. 
‘O idia ddeAdq ib. 75. 5 ddeAdy idia éx marpds 
cippiaivopevor xwpild } &k pytpds ovppuavbeis, cis 
dyAov Sri rho mpakews, olkov mpocevyns py éxerperécOw 
érn dwdexa : Tapéeivat, €ws av droorn THs Tapu- 


vopov Kai abeuirov mpagews. 
[Twelve years of penance are 
then described at length.] 
155 ‘O xAérrno, ern dio: ib. 61. 6 KdeWas, ei pev ad’ 
€avrov perayeAnbeis Karyyopy- 
e cel > 4 , 
geev éavTov, éviavtdv KwAvOy- 
geTat povov THS Kowwvias Tov 
e , > de > / > 
dyucparwv «i dé eheyxGein, & 
‘ ~ , 7 
dvoiv erect. pepurOyncerar 38e 
ait® 6 xpovos xrh. 





‘O éxiopxos, érn Séxa: tb. 64. 6 é@riopxos &y Séxa 
éreow axowwvyntos éota. Svoiv 
TX. 

‘O rip Bwpixoa, ern d€éxa: tb. 66. & tupBwpixos év déxa 


» > , ue > 4 , 
éreaw axowwvytos éota. év Svat 
rh. i 
= —S 
tipo” dde~avei : 
‘ , > id , 4 ‘ 
Ta rpoodepopeva cio Adyov Ovoiac, pera Ta 

dvaXioxopeva cio THY TOV proTypiwV 

xpetay, of KAnptxot povor Siavepne 

cBwoav? Kai pare KaTotxovpevor éx TOU 

° a oe 
twv écGierw, 7) Tivérw, GAAA pO d 
vou KAnpikoi, kat of mictol adeAdor : 


Part I. Although the contents are substantially those of part of the 
Constitutiones per Hippolytum ox ‘ Epitome’, drawn from the eighth book | 
of the Apostolic Constitutions (see Dom Connolly, The So-called Egyptian 
Church Order and Derived Documents, Texts and Studies viii 4), they 
are not identical with them, nor, so far as I know, with any published 











» 
| 
\ 
; 
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collection of canons. They appear to be a slightly shorter form of the 
Diataxeis of Peter and Paul the holy Apostles in the Epitome xxiii—xxvii, 
supplied with a title. The application of the first Canon is expanded 
from slaves to the laity in general. The readings Aaovs and Aaixois, 
however, occur as variants in the Z/i¢., and the former in 4.C. The 
Oecopaviwy of the MS (I. 20) is also a variant for ériaviwv in both. 
In the Zit. the apostles ave your teachers; in the MS the days of 
‘the Apostles amd teachers’ are to be observed (1. 25). In the Canon 
beginning at 1. 49 the address to the Bishop is omitted, and the in- 
junction that the congregation shall meet in a house in order to avoid 
the wicked is condensed. In the MS the ‘seventeen canons’ form 
a continuous whole, ézireAciobe (1. 68) standing in the middle of a line 
without a break. In A.C. this is the beginning of ch. xlii, the inter- 
vening chs. xxxv-xli containing an utterance of James, dealing with the 
Evening Thanksgiving, together with the Laying on of Hands (xxxvi, 
xxxvii), the Morning Thanksgiving, together with the Laying on of Hands 
(xxxviii, xxix), the Thanksgiving at the Offering of Firstfruits (xl), a Prayer 
for the Departed, and in particular for some individual, followed by the 
Bishop’s Blessing (xli). The canon dealing with the days on which 
the departed are to be remembered could then be placed suitably at 
this point ; but by its position it is attributed to James, not to Peter 
and Paul as in the Efitome and the MS. In 1. 94 the meaning is 
evidently intended to be that which appears in the Z/itome, that to 
refuse wine is to insult the gift of God, though drunkenness is con- 
demned ; but the scribe carelessly rewrote the first clause from Proverbs. 

Part II. tpiaxorry éBdeun can hardly be anything else than the 
thirty-seventh letter in some collection of Basil’s works known to the 
scribe. Very possibly he gives only part of the letter, containing the 
penitentiary canons, in which case the title may be his own. But it is 
equally possible that the contents of the letter are complete, and that 
the title was already attached to it. Nine of the canons are not known 
to be attributed to Basil elsewhere, though five of them have been 
adopted by the compiler of C. A. 

Part IV. The six lines are given as the seventh Canon of Theo- 
philus of Alexandria in Migne Patr. Gr. Ixv c. 41. 


A. H. M¢NEILE. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE SEVEN ARCHANGELS AND THE SEVEN 
SPIRITS: 


A STUDY IN THE ORIGIN, DEVELOPEMENT, AND MESSIANIC 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE TWO THEMES. 


In a former study’ I advanced the theory that there were two chief 
schools of Messianic doctrine in Jewry, (1) that which looked for the 
coming of the Angel of Yahweh, and (2) that which expected a Spirit- 
endowed man, in the office of Messiah. The former school made use 
of Babylonian imagery to clothe its predictions of the Angel ; the latter 
expressly avoided the use of it. Thus the presence or absence of this 
imagery is a distinguishing mark of the predictions of the two schools. 

The following study applies the general theory to the two themes of 
the Seven Archangels and the Seven Spirits. Both themes, as will be 
shewn, originated during the exile; but whereas the school which 
originated and developed the doctrine of Archangels made the fullest 
use of Babylonian ideas, the other school explicitly rejected Babylo- 
nianism. The two schools of thought thus shew the same differentiation 
throughout their history: they were in opposition in regard to (1) the 
existence and office of the Messianic Angel, (2) the existence and func- 
tions of angels, and (3) the employment of Babylonian ideas and terms 
in the doctrines of Yahwism. All these three the fo®mer school 
accepted, and the latter school rejected because it jealously taught the 
most rigid form of monotheism. 

It is not the case, therefore, that the doctrine of the Seven Spirits 
differs from that of the Seven Archangels simply in terminology, as 
some scholars suggest. The evidence of the Jewish sources goes to 
shew that they were opposed themes, both in origin and developement. 
The Archangels were a direct modification of Babylonian ideas con- 
cerning the planetary gods: the Spirits were a developement of the 
earlier Hebrew doctrine of the Spirit of Yahweh, though this develope- 
ment was influenced by the pressure of Babylonianism. 

It has been suggested that, since Zoroastrianism furnishes a heptad 
in its Amshaspands, the influence determining the developement—if 
not the origination—of the two themes is to be sought in Persian, 
rather than in Babylonian ideas. The Jewish doctrines, however, shew 
little, if any, trace of such Persian influence ; but the influence of Baby- 


1 J.T. S. April, 1925. 2 Charles Revelation i pp. 11 ff. 
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lonian ideas is well marked. It would appear that both Zoroastrianism 
and Judaism were dependent upon Babylonianism, but that each 
religion fashioned its own conceptions according to its own genius. 


A. The Seven Archangels. 


I, 


The Talmud states that ‘the names of the archangels came from 
Babylon’; and since this order of angels is not spoken of in pre-exilic 
Jewish writings, it is to be presumed that the doctrine took its rise 
during the exile, and was developed in post-exilic Jadaism. 

The first band of exiles, of whom Ezekiel was one, journeyed to 
Babylon in 586 B.c. ‘In the sixth year’ thereafter Ezekiel was trans- 
ported in mystical vision to Jerusalem,’ to see there the people of the 
city giving themselves up to heathen forms of worship. For their sin, 
he says, they must suffer Divine punishment, and he narrates a second 
vision ? which he had seen of those whom Yahweh had appointed to 
inflict this punishment: ‘six men came from the way of the upper gate 
which led towards the north, every man with his: slaughter-weapon in 
his hand ; and one man in the midst of them, clothed in linen, with 
a writer’s inkhorn by his side’. The commanding Figure, ‘the Glory 
of Yahweh’, gives orders to the ‘seven men’, and He bids the midmost 
of the seven to set a mark upon the foreheads of those who had 
remained faithful to Yahweh. These are to be spared from destruction ; 
but the rest of the city’s inhabitants are to be slain by the six who carry 
slaughter-weapons. 

Now Ezekiel had been long enough in Babylon to have learnt the 
details of Babylonian polytheism. His seven men enter Jerusalem 
from ‘the north’, i.e. from the dwelling-place assigned to the gods by 
Babylonian thought.* The prophet, therefore, wished to teach the Jews 
that these seven ‘men’ of his vision were to be regarded as heavenly 
beings, the equivalents of the Babylonian deities, but messengers of 
Yahweh sent by Him to perform His bidding. Ezekiel gives them no 
names, but their number, seven, is significant ; and the midmost—the 
man clothed in linen, and distinguished by the writer’s inkhorn at his 
side—is easily recognizable. 

In the religion of Babylon there were seven great deities, who were 
associated with the seven planets.‘ At the time of the exile the func- 
tions of these deities were assigned as follows: Marduk (the Sun) was 


1 viii. ® ix, 

3 Jastrow Relig. of Bab. and As. (1898 ed.) p. 558 and compare Isa. xiv 13, ‘the 
mount of congregation (i.e. of heavenly beings) in the uttermost parts of the 
north’, 

* Jastrow op. cit. p. 458. 
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the light-giver, the conqueror of night and chaos; Sin (the Moon) 
was god of the harvest ; Nibir (Jupiter) was leader and commander of 
the stars, the host of heaven; Ninib (Mars) was the thrice-holy hero 
of heaven, and the healer of diseases; Nergal (Saturn) was the god who 
reigned over the world of the dead ; Ishtar (Venus) was the goddess of 
fertility who presided over childbirth and protected all life; Nabu 
(Mercury) was the all-wise preserver of the wisdom of the ages, the 
writer of the fates of men upon the starry heavens, and his symbol was 
the writer’s stylus. 

The midmost of Ezekiel’s seven men,' the one who has the writer’s 
inkhorn, is certainly to be identified with the god Nabu, who was held 
in special honour by the Babylonians at the beginning of the exile. 
He was ‘Spoken of as the ‘son’ of Marduk, and was accounted the 
special messenger of the gods. Three kings of the dynasty which 
reigned from 625 B.c. onwards bore names compounded from the name 
of this god, viz. Nabupolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, and Nabonnedos. 
Ezekiel’s midmost man knows the secrets of the hearts of the men of 
Jerusalem ; he knows, too, the fates that await them, and writes upon 
their foreheads the sign which preserves the righteous from the slaughter- 
weapons of his companions. Moreover, he is in every sense the chief 
of the seven, 

If then this likeness exists between the Babylonian god Nabu and 
Ezekiel’s man clothed in linen, it is probable that the remaining six 
men were suggested to the prophet by the other six Babylonian deities, 
and that here we have the origin of the archangels of later Jewish belief. 
The prophet was familiar with the dangers to which Babylonian poly- 
theism exposed his fellow-exiles—apostasy from the monotheistic Yah- 
wism which his predecessors had taught, and with it the loss of Jewish 
nationality. Accordingly he degraded the Babylonian deities from the 
rank of independent gods, and made them into angels appointed by 
Yahweh to destroy the idolaters who still lived in Jerusalem—a function 
which the Jews would have ascribed to them in any case, and in so 
doing would have made them more potent than their own God. 
Ezekiel therefore furnished the corrective to apostasy by preserving the 
integrity of the Jewish monotheistic faith : he taught his contemporaries 
that they were still, even in the midst of punishment for sin, ‘the 
people of Yahweh’, and that He was the sole Ruler of the world, 
though He used angels as His ministers to do His will. 


1 He wasafterwards known as Uriel, and in 2 Enoch xxii he is the archangel who 
has special guardianship of Enoch’s apocalyptical writings. See further, p. 238, 
infra, for the attribution of ‘wisdom’ to him, and cf. 4 Ezraiv. For Nabu as the 
god of wisdom, see ‘ The Babylonian Story of the Deluge’ (Brit. Mus. p. 6), and 
Jastrow op. cit. p. 229. 
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The prophet gave no names to his seven men: he could not name 
them after Babylon’s gods, and the idea of them was so new that he had 
no Hebrew names for them. These names came later ; the first list of 
the names and functions of the seven is found in 1 Enoch xx, and is as 
follows :— 

Uriel who is over the world and over Tartarus ; Raphael who is over 
the spirits of men ; Raguel who takes vengeance on the world of lumi- 
naries ; Michael who is over Israel and over chaos ; Saraqael who is set 
over spirits who sin ; Gabriel who is over paradise, and the serpents, 
and the cherubim ; Remiel who is set over those who rise. 

Certain features which this list presents are noteworthy. Uriel is 
given the first, and highest, place—a position which, as we shall see, he 
occupied for some time after the archangel theme had begun to develope. 
No further mention is found of Raguel and Saraqael. Remiel is perhaps 
to be identified with Jeremiel, who is mentioned in 4 Ezra iv 36. 
Michael has been accepted as Israel’s guardian angel, as he is also in 
the book of Daniel. Gabriel is spoken of in the book of Daniel as the 
angel who makes Daniel understand his visions, while in 3 Baruch xi 
he is called ‘the interpreter of visions to those who pass through life 
virtuously’ : but in 1 Enoch he does not fulfil this function ; it belongs 
to Uriel. Raphael is found as the healer of diseases in Tobit, in which 
book the number of the archangels is also said to be seven. 


Il. 


Ezekiel made no difficulty in equating his seven archangels with the 
Babylonian deities despite the sex and character of Ishtar; for he 
characterizes all his seven as ‘men’. The matter of sex in regard to 
deities, however, was less distinctive than in the case of human beings; 
among the Southern Semites, for example, Ishtar was regarded as 
a male, while her counterparts elsewhere are sometimes depicted as 
wearing a beard.’ Again, though the character often ascribed to Ishtar 
was that of a libidinous goddess, there was another side to her cult; 
and Ezekiel may well have been content to disregard objectionable 
traits when dethroning the Babylonian deities and making them into 
archangels subservient to Yahweh’s sole sovereignty. It is demonstrable 
that Ezekiel’s successors were fully aware that the archangels were the 
Jewish equivalents of the Babylonian deities, and of the difficulty which 
Ezekiel had raised by including among them an archangel-equivalent to 
Ishtar: they made an attempt, and a successful one, to displace Ishtar’s 
equivalent, as the following piece of evidence shows. 

Three texts of 1 Enoch x r are extant,? two in Greek and the third 


1 Jastrow op. at. p. 75, note. The Syrian ‘omnipotent and all-producing 
goddess’, Atargatis, is so represented. 
2 Charles, A. and P., Introd. to 1 Enoch, and i p. 193, note. 
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in Ethiopic. The first Greek MS, which Dr Charles labels G’, gives 
the name of an archangel here as Uriel: the second Greek MS, named 
by Dr Charles G8, gives the name of the same archangel as Jstrae/: the 
Ethiopic text is, according to Dr Charles, ‘corrupt’. Now MS Gs is 
derived from a Semitic original, whereas G* is derived from a Greek 
version. We infer therefore that in the original Semitic text of this 
passage the name of the archangel was J/sfrae/, and that Uriel was 
a later substitution. Moreover, when the name Istrael is written in 
Hebrew characters bx-xnbx, the root is recognizable as the Aramaic 
form of Ishtar. Therefore the scribe of MS Gs, or one of his prede- 
cessors, knowing this and feeling the difficulty of including an archangel 
whose name was formed from that of the Babylonian goddess, made the 
substitution of Uriel for Istrael. The Greek text also from which 
the Ethiopic version was made apparently contained the name Istrael, 
since the translator could not bring himself to regard this as the name 
of an archangel, and so left his text ‘ corrupt’. 

The textual evidence for the suggestion that the name Uriel was 
substituted for Istrael is supported by another consideration. In the 
Gilgamesh Epic—the Babylonian Flood Story—Ishtar is the deity who 
is specially interested in the continuation of life upon the earth, and 
she bewails the sad fate of mankind drowned in the universal deluge: 
the Babylonian Noah, Utanapishtim, is the only person to be preserved.* 
Now the incident in 1 Enoch x is the sending of an angel—Istrael in 
MS Gt—to Noah to tell him to hide himself from destruction in order 
that his seed may remain. Istrael’s function therefore is the exact 
counterpart of that of the Babylonian goddess. We must suppose 
therefore that 1 Enoch x records a Jewish variant (possibly traditional) 
of the Babylonian story, or else that the writer gave this function to the 
archangel by modifying the heathen epic. In either case, the Jewish 
archangel is Ishtar’s equivalent both in name and function. 


III. 


Names? were eventually given to the Jewish archangels, and one pur- 
pose which these names accomplished was the severance of the theme 
from that of the Babylonian deities, and the attachment of these 
heavenly beings very closely to Yahweh. Yet the functions still 
attributed to the archangels were those which the Babylonians had 
attributed to their planetary gods. Thus Michael resembles Nibir in 


' Bab. Story of the Flood p. 36. Only the ‘lament’ of Ishtar is given in the 
Babylonian story. The Jewish story would therefore seem to be an addition to the 
Babylonian inasmuch as it makes Istrael the agent in preserving human life. The 
dependence of the Jewish upon the Babylonian story is, however, direct. 

2 These were of late formation ; see Buchanan Gray Hebrew Proper Names p. 210. 
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that he acts as leader of the heavenly host’; to Uriel as to Nabu was 
ascribed knowledge of the Divine secrets, and he was commissioned to 
impart this knowledge to Enoch’; Istrael, as we have seen, reflects 
Ishtar’s interest in the preservation of life. But since Jewry had learnt 
during the exile that Yahweh was the only God, the archangels were 
regarded as His agents—or agencies—the mediators between Himself 
and the universe over which He held undisputed sway ; and their names 
suggest that these mediators might be regarded either as beings distinct 
and separate from Yahweh, as Ezekiel had taught, or as personifications 
or hypostases of His attributes and powers. 

Possibly one of the earliest intimations of the latter view is to be 
found in the Septuagint version of Ecclesiastes v 6, which translates the 
Hebrew phrase, ‘say not thou before the Angel’, by ‘say not thou 
before the Presence of God’. The Angel referred to in the Hebrew is 
the ancient Angel of Yahweh, i.e. Yahweh Himself in manifestation, 
not a subordinate angel. He is entitled ‘the Angel of Yahweh’s 
Presence’ in Isaiah lxiii 9. Evidently therefore ‘the Presence of God’ 
in the Septuagint version of Eccles, v 6 is synonymous with the 
title ‘the Angel of Yahweh’s presence’. It follows that, by the time of 
the Septuagint translation of Ecclesiastes, the term ‘the Angel of the 
Presence’ (as well as its earlier equivalent, ‘the Angel of Yahweh’) had 
become difficult, if not impossible, to use. The Septuagint of Isa. 
Ixili 9 also shews this difficulty, for it definitely equates ‘the Angel of 
the Presence’ with Yahweh Himself, and asserts emphatically that it 
was no ambassador or angel from Yahweh who saved Israel. We con- 
clude therefore that some developement in the archangel theme had 
brought confusion, and consequent liability to misunderstanding, between 
the ancient Angel of Yahweh and one or other of the archangels, and 
that the Septuagint translators did their utmost to avoid it by calling 
the Angel ‘the Presence of God’, which afforded no ground for 
a mistake. 

But the Angel of the Presence was regarded by the prophets, as 
I have shewn elsewhere, as the Messianic Angel. Consequently he was 
now becoming obscured and lost to view behind an archangel who, in 
popular regard, was displacing him. Our task, therefore, is to discover, 
if we may, which of the archangels was usurping the place of the ancient 
Angel of Yahweh in the Messianic office. 

Now in the Book of Jubilees* it is said that ‘the angels of the 
presence ’—a new title for the archangels—were created on the first 
day. In 1 Enoch we are told that there were four ‘ presences ’, and their 
names are given as those of the four chief archangels, viz. Michael, 


1 Rev. xii 7; 2 Enoch xxii 6. 2 Enoch Bk. III; 2 Enoch xxii. 
2 #2. 
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Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel in ix 1, though in xl 9 the name of the 
fourth is called Phanuel. 

It is clear, therefore, that the ‘four presences’ have taken the place 
formerly occupied by the seven archangels, and that Phanuel and 
Uriel are equivalent names for the same archangel. But the name 
Phanuel is found here for the first time as that of an archangel. 
Whence had he come into the theme? His name means ‘the Presence 
of God’, i.e. it is identical with the title given to the ancient Angel of 
Yahweh in Isa. Ixiii 9, and with the Septuagint phrase in Eccles. 
v6. Can it be that this was his origin—that he was originally the 
Messianic Angel of Yahweh, and that he afterwards came to be regarded 
as one of the ‘four presences’ because of the popularity of the archangel 
theme? 

It is curious that the original seven archangels should have become 
‘four presences’. Several reasons may account for the change. We 
have observed that Ezekiel fashioned his seven ‘men’ from the seven 
planetary gods of Babylonian worship, and that his successors when 
giving them names wished to sever the connexion because the heathen 
ideas tended to be preserved in regard to the Jewish archangels. But 
Ezekiel had also been the author of the conception of the ‘four living 
creatures’ which, while it was based upon Babylonian astronomical 
ideas, was free from all connexion with Babylonian re/igious ideas since, 
so far as can be ascertained, the living creatures were not developed 
from Babylonian deities. It would appear that Ezekiel’s four living 
creatures were symbolized by constellations '—probably Leo, Taurus, 
Aquila, and Scorpio ; but the Babylonians had never associated them 
with gods. Consequently Ezekiel’s conception of these beings was free 
from the objection which could be brought against the archangels: it 
was a Jewish conception without heathen associations, and this may 
have induced Ezekiel’s successors to mould the theme of the seven 
archangels into conformity with the theme of the four living creatures, 
and to call them ‘ presences’ rather than archangels. 

But this title ‘ presences’ also brings us back to the ancient Angel of 
the Presence, the Messianic Angel, whose titles in Isa. ix 6 are four 
in number, indicating his future Messianic functions. It may be that 
the functions denoted by his four titles became dispersed among the 
four ‘ presences’ who had, by this time, obscured him. If so, we can 
equate the titles with the names of the four presences thus :— 

1. Wonderful Counsellor = Michael (who is like God). 

2. Mighty God = Gabriel (El Gibbor, Divine Hero). 

3. Everlasting Father = Raphael (The Comfort, or Healing, of God). 

4. Prince of Peace = Phanuel (The Presence, or Countenance, of 


God). 
1 Charles Revelation i pp. 119 ff. 
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Thus a connexion is made between the newer archangels and the 
ancient Angel of the Presence. Taken together their functions are 
equivalent to his: he is the summary of their activities. But the impor- 
tant equation for our consideration is the last, which makes Phanuel the 
equivalent of the Angel of Yahweh in the capacity of Messianic Peace- 
giver to Israel.'' As the representative of the (older) Prince of Peace, 
as well as by his name, Phanuel recalls Ps. iv 6 ff which ascribes ‘the 
blessing of peace’ to ‘the light* of God’s countenance’. Accordingly 
it seems unquestionable that the name Phanuel was given to this 
archangel because, as the archangel-equivalent of the Divine Presence, 
he was regarded as performing the function ascribed to the Messianic 
Angel of giving ‘the blessing of peace’ to Israel. But by the time that 
this name was fashioned for him he had become assimilated with Uriel,’ 
as we have shewn above, and his derivation from the Messianic Angel 
of Yahweh, the Prince of Peace, had been forgotten. We have there- 
fore to distinguish between (a) the Phanuel (early) who was the equiva- 
lent of the Messianic Angel, and (4) the Phanuel (late) who was Uriel, 
an archangel. 

It is with the early Phanuel, the equivalent of the Messianic Prince 
of Peace, that we are now concerned. In the book of Daniel the term 
‘prince’ is used as a description of the archangels who are there known 
as the ‘princes’ of the nations. In ch. viii 25 reference is made to 
a figure called ‘the prince of princes’ who is identified by commentators 
with the Most High. This interpretation is, however, very improbable, 


1 Cf. Micah v. 

2 This passage seems to have some bearing upon (a) the formation of the name 
Uriel (from “WN = light), and (4) the equivalence of Uriel with Phanuel in late 
Jewish angelology. 

3 The identity of Uriel and Phanuel in late Jewish thought is illustrated by 
a passage in 2 Enoch xxii 11, 12, a work belonging to the early part of the first 
century a.p. Two MSS of this work, both Slavonic translations of Semitic texts, 
are extant, and are called by Dr Charles A and B (see his Introduction in A and P 
vol, ii). In MSA, the name of an archangel who interprets the visions to Enoch 
is Pravuil: in MS B, the name of the same archangel is Vretil. Neither name is 
found elsewhere in Jewish angelology, so that the Slavonic texts fall under 
suspicion. But if transcribed in Hebrew characters, the name Pravuil becomes 
Syenp, which is evidently a misreading of Suet OND. Similarly, Vretil becomes 
Soe-mie, which again is a misreading of Syme. We conclude that the 
name of the archangel in MS A should be Phanuel, and in MS B Uniel, which 
proves their identity, and incidentally corrects the Slavonic texts at this point. 
The equivalence of these two archangels in both 1 Enoch and 2 Enoch supports 
Dr Box’s suggestion (A. and P. ii, p. 564 note) that ‘ Phanuel is, apparently, Uriel 
under another aspect’. In both MSS the archangel is commanded to give Enoch 
‘a reed’ wherewith to write the apocalyptical books: he thus preserves his 
connexion, through Uriel, with the Babylonian Nabu. 
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since God would not be called ‘ prince’ but ‘ King’ of the archangels. 
Moreover, Daniel’s usage in describing the ancient Angel of Yahweh 
by a title, and not by a personal ‘name’, was a usage which he had 
inherited from Hebrew thought, for the name of the Angel was 
‘unknown’ to men ; and other apocalyptists followed Daniel’s example 
in this matter, as may be seen by comparing 1 Enoch Ixix 14, and 
Rev. xix 12, which expressly state this doctrine.' Further, the title 
given to the Messianic Angel in Rev. xix 16, ‘ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords’, reflects while it enhances the Danielic phrase, ‘the prince of 
princes’. Thus to Daniel the title ‘ prince of princes’ means that this 
Angel is something less than God, but something more than an arch- 
angel such as Michael or Gabriel. 

For this reason I think he is to be identified with the great angel 
described in chs. x—xii, whom I have in former studies identified with 
the Messianic Angel of Yahweh, considering that he is Daniel’s full- 
length portrait of the mysterious visionary figure of the ‘one like unto 
a son of man’. 

Daniel, however, seems to have regarded him as of the same being 
and nature as the archangels, though higher far than they. It may be 
that that idea of the archangels which made them personifications or 
hypostases of the Divine attributes had so far influenced the conception 
of the Messianic Angel as to make him one, though the chief, among 
them, just as in Philo at a later date ‘the Logos’ is but the chief of 
‘the logoi’. Not that Daniel has the idea that the archangels are mere 
personifications or hypostases; on the contrary, he keeps them as 
distinct personalities: and though he may have regarded his Messianic 
Angel as differing but little from an archangel in nature and being, yet 
that archangel remains what he had ever been, the one next in rank to 
God Most High, and so—if a name could be given to him at this stage 
—Phanuel, the Angel of the Presence, the Prince of Peace. 

But even so, the process of degrading him from his earlier uniqueness 
as the Self-manifestation of God had begun by the time that Daniel 
wrote ; for Daniel partly confuses him with another, viz. Ezekiel’s ‘man 
clothed in linen’, the midmost of the seven archangels, and makes him 
fight battles against other ‘ princes’ of the nations as if he were but one 
among their number. Though he is to Daniel the Messianic Angel, 
the Prince of Peace, he partakes nevertheless of some of Uriel’s charac- 
teristics. In later works the confusion between these archangels grows 
until, in r Enoch for example, the angel-interpreter of the visions, who 
is called Uriel in one ‘ source’ and ‘the angel of peace’ in another, is 
equated with Phanuel as one of the‘ four presences’. Thus the later 
Phanuel is merely ‘ Uriel under another aspect’, i. e. he has entirely lost 


1 See J. T. S. Oct. 1924, p. 6. 
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his former state as the Messianic Angel of the Presence, and has been 
absorbed in the archangel theme. 


The archangel Phanuel had thus gone through three stages of 
evolution :— 

1. Pre-Danielic. He was originally what his later name Phanuel 
implies, the Messianic Angel of the Presence, the Prince of Peace fore- 
told by the prophets. 

2. Danielic. He was ‘the prince of princes’, the Messianic Angel ; 
but he was becoming confused with Uriel, the chief of the archangels, 
though the confusion is not complete since he remains nameless and is 
to be identified with the ‘one like unto a son of man’. 

3. Post-Danielic. He became one of ‘the four presences’ who, when 
taken together, were equivalent in functions to the Angel of the 
Presence. He was then ully assimilated with Uriel, possibly because 
Daniel’s description of him as ‘the man clothed in linen’ had suggested 
the identity of the two. 

I agree, therefore, with Dr Charles’s suggestion that the great angel 
in Dan. x is ‘the angel of peace’, but with two reservations’: (1) that 
to Daniel he was still ‘the Prince of Peace’, the Messianic Angel of the 
Presence, and (2) that he had not yet been fully identified with the arch- 
angel Uriel, ‘the (later) angel of peace’, who was Enoch’s interpreter, 
and is spoken of in the Testament of Dan as‘ the angel who intercedeth 
for you, for he is the mediator between God and man, and for the peace 
of Israel he shall stand up against the kingdom of the enemy. .. for the 
angel of peace shall strengthen Israel that it shall not fall into the extre- 
mity of evil’. This description of this (later) ‘angel of peace’ ascribes 
to him those functions which had been formerly given to the Messianic 
Angel in his role of ‘ Prince of Peace’. He will still save Israel in all 
their afflictions, though he has now become Uriel = Phanuel. Thus 
he preserves, on the one hand, his connexion with the Angel of the 
Presence, and on the other, the characteristics of Uriel—as described 
by Ezekiel—who carries no slaughter-weapon in his hand but preserves 
the faithful from destruction by their foes. 

This function makes Phanuel the special angel of the righteous in 
Israel. To protect the community of the righteous he has to preserve 
Israel from the extremity of evil. It is on this account that in Daniel 
he fights against the ‘ princes’ of Persia and Greece, and is supported | 
by Michael, Israel’s ‘ prince’. But he really represents ‘the people ot 
the saints of the Most High’, the Messianic community, the Chasidim, 
who will form the Messianic kingdom which, on their behalf, he will 
receive from God when his work of destroying evil is ended, and he 
ascends to the throne escorted by ‘ the clouds of heaven’. 


1 See J. T.S., Jan. 1926, p. 142, with references there given. 
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IV. 


Gradually, however, Michael came to be regarded as the chief arch- 
angel, and absorbed the functions of the others until he became almost 
—but not quite—the equivalent of the ancient Angel of Yahweh. The 
well-known passage in Philo’s On One Who is Heir,' sufficiently demon- 
strates this: ‘The Father, the Creator of the universe, gave to His 
archangel and most ancient Logos the privilege of standing on the con- 
fines separating the creature from the Creator. This same Logos is 
continually a suppliant to the immortal God on behalf of the mortal 
race which is exposed to affliction and misery ; and is the ambassador 
sent from the Ruler to the subject.’ 

It must be remembered, however, that to Philo all angels were ‘ logoi’, 
emanations from God, and that the ‘Logos’ is the chief of these. 
Though Michael is not here mentioned by name, he seems to be the 
‘archangel’ referred to. If so, he is to all intent the equivalent of the 
ancient Angel of Yahweh, though he is but an ‘ambassador’, and not 
quite God in self-manifestation. 

Probably because he ranked so high in late Judaism, Michael is found 
at length in the Antichrist theme of Rev. xii. In the original version 
of the legend, the fight with the dragon must have been assigned to 
Yahweh? ; thereafter it was given to His Angel.* But when Michael 
had come to be accounted captain of the hosts of heaven—a title 
originally given to the Angel of Yahweh—he was sufficiently represen- 


tative of the ancient Angel to be given the task of expelling the dragon 
from heaven. 
V. 


But if the archangels thus tended to usurp the place of the Messianic 
Angel of the prophetic predictions, what became of this Figure in 
apocalyptic? Was he lost from the Messianic theme when Daniel’s 
great angel had become ‘the angel of peace’? 

The continuity of Babylonian literary imagery in the ‘Son of Man’ 
theme of apocalyptic shews that this Messianic Figure in the ‘Son of 
Man sources’ of 1 Enoch and in 4 Ezra is the developed survival 
of Daniel’s ‘one like unto a son of man’. But his identity with 
Phanuel is lost, for Phanuel is now the archangel-equivalent of Uriel. 
The Son of Man of these late apocalypses holds an unique position ; 
while he is representative of God on the one hand, he is yet a heavenly 
being distinct and separate from God, though far above all angels, on 
the other. He has become a Divine person, though he is not Deity; 

1 § xiii, 2 Isa. xxvii I. 
5 Isa. lig: ‘the Arm of Yahweh’. 
4 J.T. S., April 1925, pp. 248-250. 
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and in this separation from Godhead we may perhaps trace the influence 
of the archangel theme ; for the archangels were conceived as heavenly 
beings in the apocalyptical circles, though not in the rabbinical schools. 

Probably it was because of this separation, which made the Son of 
Man almost ‘a second Deity’'—as Philo terms his ‘ Logos’—that 
official Judaism felt itself obliged to reject the apocalyptical form of the 
Messianic Hope, though this form was the continuation of the prophetic 
expectation, and to centre its hopes upon the coming of a Son of David. 

Yet the Messianic Angel at length found his rightful place in Jewish 
apocalyptic, where also the idea of the essential unity of his Being with 
the Being of God was preserved. While in the equation, ‘The Son of 
Man = (the early) Phanuel’, the latter degenerated into an archangel 
and so was extruded from the Messiahship, the former still retained his 
place and function as Messiah. But even more, in Wisd. xviii 15 the 
title ‘ Logos’ was applied to the Messianic Angel of Yahweh, and there- 
after passed into the apocalyptic ‘Wisdom source’ and ‘ Noah source’ 
of t Enoch, as I have shewn elsewhere. Thence it was taken over into 
the Jewish ‘source’ underlying Rev. xix 11-16 ; and when the Christian 
author of the Apocalypse made use of this ‘source’ he identified ‘the 
Logos’ with the figure of the ‘one like unto a son of man’ whom he 
knew as Jesus, ascended and glorified. 

It must be emphasized that the title ‘the Logos’ thus applied to the 
Messianic Angel was Jewish, and that the idea expressed by it was 
derived from earlier Hebrew thought. For it had been originally 
applied to the Babylonian god Marduk, and was taken over by his 
Hebrew equivalent, the Angel of Yahweh. Therefore we have here 
a further example of the persistence of Babylonian literary imagery in 
Jewish thought concerning the theme of the Messianic Angel ; and this 
supports the theory that the presence of such imagery is a test of the 
continuity of this theme throughout Hebrew and Jewish Messianism. 

It was therefore no mere personal choice of a term of mystic meaning, 
nor was it due to the influence of Greek thought, that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel and the writer of the Apocalypse applied this title to 
Jesus, the Messiah at length revealed. The title implied that He was 
the pre-existent Angel of the Lord, the Self-manifestation of God; it 
linked the Christian Messiah with the visionary Son of Man of apoca- 
lyptic, and through that figure, with the Messianic Angel of the Hebrew 
prophets ; it claimed for Jesus that, as the Logos, He was ‘living and 
active ’, and ‘having become by so much better than the angels, as He 
hath inherited a more excellent name than they’, that He was Deity 
incarnate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, to whom was given all 
authority in heaven and in earth. 

! Questions, § 62. 
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B. The Seven Spirits 


The doctrine of the Seven Spirits of God was developed in that 
school of thought which, preferring the conception of the Spirit of 
Yahweh to that of His angel, was strongly opposed to the popular 
angelology of later Judaism. This school was concerned to present 
a pure and rigid monotheism to counteract tendencies which appeared 
to threaten the unity of the Jewish faith in Yahweh as the sole Sove- 
reign of the universe. It refused to accept the teaching which made 
angels the intermediaries between Yahweh and the universe over which 
He ruled : it would have no delegation of His powers to beings less in 
rank than Himself: it believed that ‘whatsoever He doeth upon earth, 
He doeth it Himself’. For this school the angels of popular thought 
had no existence. Moreover, the idea of Angel of Yahweh was too 
concrete, too anthropomorphic, to appeal to these thinkers : they looked 
for the evidence of God’s presence with the nation and in the world, 
not to visions, but to the effects which His Spirit produced in the lives 
and actions of men. For the Spirit was the invisible and intangible 
Energy and Agency of Yahweh Himself, actively present in the universe, 
manifesting His presence and His power in producing righteousness of 
life. Being without form and substance, the invisible Spirit was capable 
of symbolic representation only, whereas the Angel and archangels were 
thought of as wearing the form of men and so making themselves visible 
to men’s eyes on occasion. If therefore we would understand the 
origin and developement of the theme of the Seven Spirits we must 
study the symbolic imagery which was employed to describe it. This 
imagery is found in its most exuberant form in the Apocalypse, and is 
of three types. Each type had its origin in earlier thought, so that if 
we trace the types back we shall cover the history of Jewish thought 
concerning the Seven Spirits. 


1. Zhe Seven Lamps of Fire. 


In Rev. i 4 the Seer sends greeting to the seven churches ‘ from Him 
which is and which was and which is to come; and from the Seven 
Spirits which ate before His throne ; and from Jesus Christ’. Objec- 
tion has been taken to the greeting from the Seven Spirits on the ground 
that they are created beings,’ parallel in idea to the ‘seven stars’, i. €. 
angels of the seven churches, which Christ has ‘in his right hand’. 
The Trinity thus fashioned has been styled ‘grotesque’, and the 
offending clause has been assigned to an interpolator upon whose 
character and workmanship Dr Charles passes very severe judgement.’ 


1 See Charles Revelation i pp. 11 ff. 
2 Revelation Introduction, lv. 
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A parallel to this Trinity is to be found in Justin Martyr; but since 
Justin knew the Apocalypse full well, and made use of it in teaching 
the doctrine of ‘the hidden name’ of the Messiah, he probably followed 
his authority here also: moreover, in estimating Justin’s theology, 
regard should be had to the two renderings of his Greek proposed by 
the translators in the Ante-Nicene Library, renderings which are gram- 
matically permissible, make good sense, and preserve Justin’s orthodoxy. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Apocalyptist—or his interpolator, if he 
inserted the greeting from the Seven Spirits—was not so ignorant as 
Dr Charles suggests. 

But to turn to the symbolism of ‘the seven lamps of fire burning 
before the throne, which are the Seven Spirits of God’ (iv 5) from whom 
greeting is sent to the seven churches. This imagery is first found in 
the vision of Zech. iv, whence it is taken into the Apocalypse. In the 
vision, the prophet sees a seven-branched golden lampstand with 
a central bowl upon it; from this bowl the seven lamps are supplied 
with oil which runs into the bowl from two olive-trees. The trees are 
interpreted to the prophet as signifying Joshua, the high-priest, and 
Zerubbabel, the expected Messianic ruler of the house of David. Both 
are ‘sons of the oil’, i.e. men anointed by the Spirit for their tasks in 
the Messianic age which is about to dawn for the returned exiles. In 
particular, Zerubbabel is commissioned to rule ‘not by might, nor by 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’. 

By virtue of his endowment with the Spirit, he will be able to rebuild 
the nation, and to make it righteous: the Spirit will be ‘the plummet 
in the hand of Zerubbabel ’, his guide in the work of restoration, mani- 
festing the Divine presence with him for all men to see. Further, the 
Spirit will reveal Itself to the nation through Zerubbabel, will exhibit 
sevenfold activity symbolized by the seven lamps. The new nation will 
be illumined and inspired by the Spirit’s indwelling presence, for the 
Messianic Zerubbabel, Spirit-endowed, will make it the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace. 

Now this imagery of the seven lamps set upon a golden lampstand 
to symbolize the Spirit’s sevenfold energy is based upon the description 
of the seven-branched lampstand in Exod. xxv 31 ff and xxxvii 17 ff. 
Both passages belong to the P-stratum, and are therefore exilic or post- 
exilic in date, though they assign the fashioning of the lampstand to 
the time of Moses. There is no evidence, however, for its existence at 
so early a date. It isnot mentioned in connexion with the first Temple, 
nor does Ezekiel speak of it. It would appear, therefore, that the priest- 
hood of the latter part of the exile were the originators of the idea, and 
that in order to commend it to their readers they gave it the sanction 


1 Apol. i 6. 
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of Moses’s name. In reality the seven-branched lampstand was a new 
developement of an old symbol, as we shall now shew. 

In the tabernacle at Shiloh there burnt a single lamp which came to 
symbolize the presence of God with His people. Reference is made 
to this lamp in Exod. xxviii 20, which is thus probably of earlier 
(priestly) composition than the passages which speak of the seven- 
branched lampstand. In 1 Kings xi 36, xv 4, this lamp is associated 
with David and Solomon, and is said to be in Jerusalem, i.e. it is found 
in the Temple as the symbol of the Spirit’s presence with the king, and 
through the king with his people. After the exile, when the monarchy 
ceased, there were still those in Judah who remembered ‘the faithful 
oath which Yahweh had sworn unto David’ that his throne should be 
established for ever, and these expectants still looked for a Messiah 
from the royal house, Spirit-endowed, the ‘ Branch’ of Jeremiah’s pre- 
diction, who should be all that the latter kings had failed to be, and 
should restore the kingdom to righteousness that it might receive the 
fulfilment of the ancient promises. One of these expectants, the author 
of Ps. cxxxii 17, again associates the Messiah to come, the ‘ new David’, 
with the lamp: ‘I have prepared a lamp for Mine Anointed’, i.e. he 
shall be endowed with the Spirit of Yahweh. It would appear therefore 
that the lamp which burnt in the sanctuary had come to be the symbol 
of the Spirit who indwelt the kings and who would again indwell the 
Messiah in the new age. 

Why then was the symbol of the single lamp changed to that of the 
seven-branched lampstand in Zechariah’s vision which gives the Messiah- 
ship to Zerubbabel? Evidently because the idea of the seven-branched 
lampstand had replaced that of the single lamp as a Temple ornament. 
But what had brought about this change of idea? 

Both Philo and Josephus state that the seven lamps represented the 
seven planets ; and this interpretation accords well with the fact that 
the first mention of the seven-branched lampstand occurs in the priestly 
document of late exilic or post-exilic date.’ The influence which led 
the priestly school to develope the idea of the seven-branched lampstand 
from that of the single lamp, the symbol of the Spirit’s presence, was 
the regard paid by Babylonia to its seven planetary deities, and the 
consequent impression made thereby upon the Jewish exiles—an im- 
pression which threatened to disintegrate Jewish monotheism. Thus 
while one school of Jewish thought, following the lead of Ezekiel, sub- 
ordinated the planetary deities to Yahweh by degrading them into arch- 


1 Dr Stanley Cook in Enc. Bib. art. ‘candlestick’ suggests a connexion between 
the candlestick and the tree of life seen in Assyrian monuments. It may be added 
that kings are often portrayed near to this tree, which may have suggested the 
similar connexion between the candlestick and the Messiah to the Jewish teachers. 
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angels subservient to His will, the other school associated the planets 
with the idea of the Spirit, refusing to recognize any other heavenly 
being than Yahweh, and any other agency than His spirit active in the 
universe. Thus the idea of the One Spirit still remained, but of One 
Spirit in sevenfold operation symbolized by seven lamps upon the seven- 
branched lampstand.' 

The priestly school thus had to come to terms with the new ideas 
which the Babylonian exile had deeply implanted in the minds of the 
people. These new ideas could not be ignored ; their discords had to 
be resolved if Yahwism was to shew itself as the dynamic power in the 
life and thought of Judaism. Ezekiel and his successors pointed out 
one way in which this could be done ; the priestly school of the latter 
part of the exile found another. It kept its own high doctrine of the 
sole majesty of Yahweh ; it dwelt upon the ancient doctrine of Yahweh’s 
Spirit as His sole Agent in the universe; but it developed that doctrine 
by assigning to the Spirit a sevenfold activity. 

Thus the Messianic predictions of the priestly school differ very 
widely from those of the popular school which looked for the coming 
of the Angel. The Spirit, invisible and formless, would be embodied 
in, and donated to the nation through, a Messianic man, a scion of the 
royal house upon whom It would confer the gifts of wisdom and under- 
standing, counsel and might, knowledge and holy fear,’ thereby to make 
the nation in fact what it was in name, ‘the people of Yahweh’. From 
the beginning of its developement, therefore, the doctrine of the Seven 
Spirits—unlike the doctrine of the seven archangels—had Messianic 
associations. Consequently the Seven Spirits were both the Spirit of 
God and the Spirit of the Messiah. Therefore the Seer’s greeting from 
‘the Seven Spirits which are before the throne’ is quite orthodox: he 
understood full well the meaning of the clause which he wrote. 


II. Zhe Seven Horns and Eyes of the Lamb. 


The Apocalyptist describes the Lamb, i.e. the Messiah, as having 
‘seven horns, and seven eyes, which are the Seven Spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth’ (v 6). 

(a) The seven horns. The symbolism is taken from Ps. cxxxii 17: 
‘ there will I make the horn of David to sprout ; I have prepared a lamp 
for Mine Anointed’, The ‘horn of David’ means his power, his 

* Ezekiel makes the stars into ‘ lamps’ (i 13) and ‘ eyes’ (i 18). 

2 The Septuagint text of Isa. xi 1, 2 differs from the Hebrew, adding to it 
ebcéBeca. One passage in 1 Enoch li 3 shows four of these gifts, viz. wisdom and 
might, counsel and understanding, and adds ‘the spirit of those who have fallen 
asleep in righteousness’, In 1 Enoch ]xi 11 the gifts are greatly modified, though 


they are evidently suggested by the Isaianic prophecy. Both the Enochic passages 
occur in the ‘ Elect One source’ of the Similitudes. 
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strength ; the verb ‘to sprout’ recalls the Messianic title ‘the Shoot’ 
(Isa. xi 1); and the parallelism of the clauses suggests similarity of 
meaning in ‘the horn’ and ‘a lamp’, viz. that the Spirit shall endow 
Yahweh’s Anointed as It had once endowed David. 

In the Apocalypse, the lamp has become seven, and the horn has 
similarly ‘sprouted’ into seven. Both typify the Seven Spirits which 
are given as gifts to the Messianic Lamb. 

(4) Zhe seven eyes. But the Lamb has also seven eyes, and these are 
said to be ‘the Seven Spirits of God sent forth into all the earth’. The 
origin of this imagery is Zech. iii 9 and iv ro, the latter passage equating 
the ‘seven eyes’ with the ‘seven lamps’, and defining both eyes and 
lamps as symbols of the Seven Spirits. The former is a highly Mes- 
sianic prediction of the coming of Zerubbabel. He is there spoken of 
as ‘the Stone’, i.e. the Messiah (cf. Gen. xlix 24), and upon the Stone 
Yahweh promises to ‘engrave a graving of seven eyes’, i.e. He will 
endow Zerubbabel with the Sevenfold Spirit, as is predicted of the 
Messiah in Isa. xi 1, 2. Moreover these seven eyes are ‘the eyes of 
Yahweh ; they run to and fro through the whole earth’. They thus 
symbolize the activity of the Spirit in the world ; they are alike the 
Divine Agency in manifold operation, and the Messianic endowment. 

The origin of Zechariah’s imagery would again seem to be the 
revolving planets, conceived as the ever-watchful eyes of Yahweh over 
every part of creation. The application of the imagery to Jesus, the 
Messiah of the Apocalyptist, shews Him to be the Spirit-endowed 
Messiah of earlier prophetic and apocalyptic predictions. The Seven- 
fold Spirit is both the Spirit of God and, in Pauline language, the Spirit 
of Jesus. 

Ill. Zhe Four Winds. 


To complete this study of the’contribution made to Judaism by the 
school which preferred the doctrine of the Spirit to the doctrine of the 
Angel, and chose to develope the theme of the Seven Spirits rather 
than the theme of the Seven archangels, we may observe that Ezekiel’s 
‘four living creatures’ find modification into ‘ four winds’, or ‘ spirits’, 
in the teaching of this school.’ 

The idea is first met with in Zech. vi 1 ff where ‘the four winds (or 
spirits) of heaven go forth from presenting themselves before the Lord 
of all the earth’. They are symbolized by horse-drawn chariots which 
act as Yahweh’s messengers. Ezekiel’s complex imagery is altogether 
omitted: only in respect of their number do the winds resemble the 
living creatures. But that the four winds replaced the living creatures 

1 Zimmern identified the four living creatures and the four winds (see Charles 


Revelation i p, 122), but he did not dissociate the two schools of thought in which 
the two conceptions were formulated. 
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in the teaching of this school is shewn by 1 Enoch xviii 2: ‘I saw} the 
four winds which bear [the earth and] the firmament of the heaven’ 
(Charles’s translation). Here the winds perform the same office as the 
living creatures of Ezekiel’s vision. 

There seems little doubt, therefore, that this school of thought in 
Jewry attempted to set forth a self-consistent body of doctrine founded 
upon its conception of the invisible and formless Spirit of Yahweh, 
which should take the place of the popular angelology. The parallels 
which exist between the two themes are complete: developements in 
angelology were met by similar developements in the theme of the 
Spirit. But if we may judge from apocalyptical writings, the more pic- 
torial ideas of the Angel, angels, and living creatures had a larger sway 
over Jewish minds than the more difficult ideas of the Spirit, the Seven 
Spirits, and the four winds. The latter group of doctrines was preserved 
largely through the imagery with which these doctrines were clothed, 
the concrete symbols under which they were represented. But this 
imagery was of such power to influence men’s minds that it survived to 
teach the early Christian church of the sevenfold gift of the Spirit of 
God donated to His kingdom through the Messiah of promise who, 
having led captivity captive, ascended up on high to give gifts unto 
men. 

The Seven Spirits of God, therefore, are seven only in operation: 
they are One Spirit in essential Being. The Seven are extrinsically 
what the One is intrinsically, the Spirit of God and of Christ: they are 
‘before the throne’ because the invisible Spirit cannot be represented 


as upon the throne. 
G. H. Dix. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE THIRD GOSPEL, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CANON STREETER’S 
THEORY OF PROTO-LUKE. 


THE purpose of the following essay is to suggest a modification of 
the theory of the composition of the Third Gospel propounded by 
Canon Streeter in his recent book on the Four Gospels, and further 
elaborated by Dr Vincent Taylor in his study of the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis.’ For the purpose of the argument the Lukan authorship 
is assumed. 


r. It is in Chapter viii of his book that Canon Streeter sets out 
his theory of Proto-Luke. He begins by calling attention to the two 


1 Behind the Third Gospel (Oxford, 1926). 
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large tracts of the Third Gospel, Lk. vi 20—viii 3 and Lk. ix 51—xviii 14 
in which no use, or practically no use, is made of Mark. The material 
in these tracts is derived either from Q or from a source peculiar to 
St Luke which may be styled L. 

Canon Streeter then goes on to support the thesis that in the 
Passion narrative St Luke is ‘in the main, reproducing an account of 
the Passion parallel to, but independent of, Mark, and enriching it 
with occasional insertions from Mark’.? Here he is on more doubtful 
ground to which I shall have to return a little later. 

To the passages already mentioned (Lk. vi 20—viii 3 arid Lk. ix 51- 
xvili 14), called by Sir John Hawkins ‘the lesser interpolation’ and ‘the 
great interpolation’ respectively, Canon Streeter next adds, as ‘the 
third interpolation’, Lk. xix 1-27, containing the story of Zacchaeus 
(L) and the parable of the Pounds (probably Q): and then Lk. iii 1- 
iv 30. 

It is Canon Streeter’s view of this last section which must first of all 
be examined in detail, for it is, as he himself asserts, fundamental to his 
argument. His view briefly is that in this section also the Third 
Gospel is practically independent of Mark. Here, indeed, according 
to Canon Streeter, we have the actual beginning of the document 
Q+L, i.e. Proto-Luke. That document opens with the chrono- 
logical statement of Lk. iii 1 and 2: ‘In the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judaea, . . . the 
word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness’. 
It goes on to give an account of the preaching of John and the baptism 
of Jesus, and the first mention of the name of Jesus (z. 21) is followed 
as soon as may be (vv. 23 ff) by his genealogy. Then comes an 
account of the Temptation and of the preaching of Jesus at Nazareth. 
All this, Canon Streeter maintains, is independent of Mark. He points 
especially to the omissions of Mk. i 6 (camel’s hair, locusts, and wild 
honey) and i 13 b (‘and the angels ministered unto him’), which he 
thinks would not have occurred if St Luke had ‘ been following Mark 
as his principal source ’. 

But it is obvious that such a conclusion depends to a large extent 
upon the general conception which has been formed of the freedom 
with which St Luke uses his sources. It will be necessary to return to 
this point shortly. Here it must be observed that the omission of 
camel’s hair may well have been deliberate and intentional. Linen, 
not camel’s hair, would, to a Hellenistic mind like St Luke’s, be the 


! As Sir John Hawkins had pointed out in an essay in Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem pp. 27 ff. 
2 The Four Gospels p. 202. 
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proper material for the clothes of a religious teacher.’ As for the 
omission of the sentence about the angels, it is easily accounted for 
when we note that the verb in Mark is in the Imperfect ; that is to say, 
according to St Mark’s account the angels kept coming to minister 
to Jesus all through the forty days, which, as St Luke may have 
perceived, is not a state of things contemplated in the Q narrative, 
here plainly St Luke’s main source.? These omissions therefore have 
little weight in the argument that Luke is in this section independent of 
Mark. 

Further, it is important to notice that Canon Streeter’s view 
takes no account of what looks very much like an editorial con- 
clusion in Lk. iii 18-20. If Lk. iii r and 2 reads like ‘the opening 
section of a book’,* Lk. iii 18-20 reads like the conclusion of a section 
about John the Baptist : 


‘With many other exhortations therefore preached he good tidings 
unto the people; but Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for 
Herodias his brother’s wife, and for all the evil things which Herod 
had done, added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison.’ 


Another suggestion therefore offers itself as an alternative to Canon 
Streeter’s. St Luke in this section (Lk. iii r-iv 30) may be fitting into 
a framework derived from Mark material from another document, 
Q+L; and this document.(Q+L) may consist not of a continuous 
biography but rather of a collection of discourse, the discourse some- 
times being attached to or embedded in anecdote. 

Here, for instance, on this suggestion, the document Q+L would 
comprise two sections which might be headed as follows : 

(a) What John the Baptist said to the people: Lk. iii 7-9 from Q; 
iii 10-14 from L; iii 15-17 from Q ; iii 18-20 the editorial conclusion 
to this section of the document Q + L. 

(4) What Jesus said to the devil before he came to Nazareth, Lk. 
iv 1-13 from Q: and what Jesus said to his own townsfolk at Nazareth, 
Lk iv 16-30 from L. 

St Luke, on this theory, would be using Q+L to fill out a Markan 
framework. 

Thus the setting given in Luke (Lk. iii 2, 3) immediately after the 
chronological statement (iii 1, 2) is precisely Mark’s : 


1 Cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana ii 20; viii 5, Epistles viii. 

2 The author of the First Gospel, who retains the notice about the angels, puts it 
after the sentence rére dginow abrov 6 d:dBodos (Mt. iv 11) and transforms it into xai 
Bod dyyerdo tpoayAGov Kai Sinxdvovv aira. 

3 Op. cit. p. 209. 
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Mk. i 4 Lk. iii 2, 3 
eyévero ‘Iwdvys 6 BarriLoy & ri éyévero pnpya Geod éxi “lwavnv rov 
épnpw Zaxapiov vidv é&v TH épjpw. kat 
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, Ld 4 > , , 7 > 
kynpioowv Barturya pertavoias eis Kypioowy Barrurpa peravoias cis 
» « col ~ 
dpeow dpaptiov. aderw dpaptiav.* 


The quotation from Isaiah which immediately follows (Lk iii 4-6) 
is the quotation in Mark corrected and lengthened from the book of 
Isaiah itself (vv. 5 and 6). 

It is at this point that St Luke begins to use the document Q+L.° 

The section from Q + L—(a) above—ends with the editorial 
conclusion now found in Lk iii 18-20. St Luke, accordingly, turns 
again to Mark, and from Mark comes his account of the baptism of 
Jesus (Lk. iii 21-22). 

Even if we adopt the Western text as the original text of Luke here, 
vids pov «l ov, ey onpepov yeyevvnxd oc, it may simply represent a 
deliberate alteration on the part of St Luke himself, either in ac- 
cordance with another tradition which he preferred, or because he 
recognized the saying in Mark as a quotation from the Old Testament 
but (as it stood) an inexact quotation which he identified with Ps. ii 7 
(rather than with Is. xlii 1) and corrected accordingly.‘ This hypo- 
thesis ° is at least as likely as the hypothesis that the saying in this 
form occurred in Q. 

If, then, we may suppose that the Western reading gives the true 
text here, the words éya onpepov yeyévvyxd oe may well have suggested 
the insertion of the genealogy of Jesus at this point. In any case the 
genealogy is probably not from Q; and it may just as well have been 
inserted for the first time in the Third Gospel itself as have been 
inserted earlier in the document Q + L. 

If, on the other hand, the ‘ Neutral’ text be adopted as the original 
text of this passage, the insertion of a genealogy at this point in the 


1 Cf. Mk. i 5; Matt. iii 5. 

2 This, as Canon Streeter himselt notes, is much closer to Mark than Mt. iii 1, 2 : 
napayivera Iwdyns 6 Barrioris enptoowy év TH éphuw THs "lovdaias, Aéyow Meravoeire, 
iryywe yap % Bacireia TH ovpavaw. 

3 iii 16 may come from Q, as Canon Streeter suggests, rather than from the 
practically identical passage in Mark. It may, on the other hand, simply be an 
insertion from Mark. 

4 Compare his correction and expansion of the quotation from Isaiah xl in vv. 4-6 
of this same chapter (iii). 

5 There is no reason to suppose that St Luke would be specially on his guard 
against Adoptionist Theology. Cf. Acts ii 36. 
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final ‘drawing up of the narrative’ of the Third Gospel needs no 
elaborate explanation. Where, more properly, should the author have 
placed it? Not at the beginning of the Third Gospel, for the Gospel 
begins not with the birth of Jesus but with the birth of John the 
Baptist. And if not at the beginning of the Gospel, then it is difficult 
to see how the present position could be greatly improved upon. 

A somewhat similar consideration is applicable to the position of the 
chronological statement in Lk. iii 1, 2. Lk. i and ii, on any theory, 
must be regarded as a section prefixed to the main body of the Third 
Gospel. What is more natural than for St Luke, at the point when, 
on the hypothesis alternative to Canon Streeter’s for which I am 
arguing, he first takes up the source which gives him the framework 
for the main body of his account, to make an attempt to date by 
reference to contemporary history the beginning of the Lord’s ministry, 
which is to be the subject of his narrative? In the prefatory section 
he had already, apparently with less information at his disposal, made 
a similar attempt to define the year of the Lord’s birth. 

All depends in the last resort on our conception of the general 
character of the document Q + L, and of the manner in which the 
author of the Third Gospel uses his sources. 

The hypothesis that such a document as Q+L once existed is 
confirmed by a detailed study of the way in which in the Third Gospel 
material from Q is almost (if not quite) always combined, not directly 
with Markan material, but with material from L; and further by the 
presence of such an ‘editorial conclusion’ as that to which reference 
has already been made (iii 18-20), which seems to be taken over from 
some earlier document and appears in the final Gospel in a less ap- 
propriate context. 

It is, of course, very difficult, if not impossible, to define the limits of 
this document Q+L. It certainly did not contain all the sections 
peculiar to the Third Gospel.’ That it was ever ‘in circulation’ is 
highly improbable. No trace of any such circulation has been dis- 
covered ; and the language of the preface to the Third Gospel tells 
against it. We certainly gather that the Third Gospel itself is the first 
biographical narrative about Jesus to be published by the author. 

But more important is the question whether the document Q+L 
was in any sense a biography? Was it not rather of the nature ot 
a collection of discourse—discourse simple, and discourse attached to 
or embedded in anecdote, the whole somewhat loosely put together ? 

On any shewing the most considerable block of material from Q+L 
is the block Lk. ix 51-xviii 14. This block is sometimes spoken of 


1 E.g. Lk. iandii. On this point see further below. 
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as ‘the Peraean section’ or ‘the travel document’; but these are 
misnomers. As Canon Streeter himself points out, ‘geographical 
notices are of the vaguest’': so also are indications of time. 

No doubt the section preserves authentic tradition. The one thing 
it lacks is historical framework. It consists of a collection of sayings 
and anecdotes put together without any clear indication of sequence or 
lapse of time. The theory that this collection was formed by building 
on to extracts from Q material collected by St Luke himself during his 
visit to Palestine, particularly during his stay at Caesarea, is an illuminat- 
ing theory which seems to fit the main facts and may well be accepted. 
But it may be doubted whether Q itself had any kind of definite frame- 
work. It is clear, at any rate, that very little trace of any such frame- 
work is left in the extract from Q+L as it now stands in Lk. ix 51- 
xviii 14: and there may have been even less of a framework in the 
section as it actually lay in Q+L before its incorporation in the 
Third Gospel. ‘The same may be said in general of all the sections in the 
Third Gospel attributed by Canon Streeter to Q+L, with the possible 
exception of, the Passion narrative. This must now be considered 
separately. 

2. Many scholars have long been of the opinion that Q contained 
a Passion narrative.? If this be so Q may have consisted of a collection 
of discourse and anecdote followed by an account of the Passion, and 
thus it would still not have been intended to be a biography in the sense 
in which Mark was intended to be. But we must examine the Passion 
narrative (Lk. xxii 14-xxiv) more closely. 

Canon Streeter emphasizes two points: first that in the 123 verses 
of Luke, which in substance have a parallel in Mark, the percentage 
of Luke’s words which are found in Mark is only twenty-seven, whereas 
elsewhere in the Gospel where such parallelism exists the percentage 
is fifty-three ; and second that there are in this section ‘no less than 
twelve variations in the order in which incidents are recorded by Mark 
and Luke’.* 

Before we attempt to arrive at any decision as to the weight to be 
attached to the first of these considerations, let us turn to another 
passage in the Third Gospel, the Apocalyptic section, Lk. xxi 5-36. 

Is there any sign here that St Luke has any other source before him 
than Mk. xiii? Dr Vincent Taylor devotes a chapter in his recent 
book on Proto-Luke to the consideration of this question, and answers 
it in the affirmative. But his arguments fail to carry conviction, and 


1 OP. cit. p. 203. 

2 See V. H. Stanton The Gospels as Historical Documents ii p. 103. Dr Stanton 
argues strongly against this hypothesis. 

3 Op. cit. p. 202. 
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the great majority of scholars will probably agree with Professor Burkitt ! 
that Mk. xiii is here the only written source before St Luke. 

But if this be so, then it is worth notice that in these verses (Lk. xxi 
5-36)? the percentage of Markan words is only thirty-seven. It must 
therefore be recognized that St Luke uses Mark with a degree of 
freedom which varies considerably * from section to section. The degree 
will depend very largely in any particular section upon whether St Luke 
feels he has in that section much or little to add or to improve. 

We may pass to the second of the considerations referred to. 
Dr Vincent Taylor tabulates the twelve differences in order between 
the Lukan narrative and the Markan parallels.‘ They are reduced to 
eleven if we omit no. 8 (Lk. xxiii 36 compared with Mk. xv 16-20) 
as hardly a case in point.° Of these eleven, six represent differences 
not in the order of the events themselves, but simply in the 
order in which they are mentioned by the evangelist. There is no 
sign that St Luke regarded the denial of St Peter or the rending of the 
Temple Veil or the Preparation of Spices and Ointments as having 
occurred at points of time differing from those to which they are 
referred by Mark. That he should record the Superscription over the 
Cross after narrating the mockery of some of the onlookers rather than 
before, that he should make a statement as to time before mentioning 
the fact of burial rather than after, or that he should name the women 
who visited the tomb after rather than before giving an account of 
their visit, may be regarded simply as part of the reconstruction he felt 
to be desirable in order to improve the style of Mark and make his 
own narrative run smoothly.® In any case these six differences in order 
are so trivial as to carry little or no weight. 

The remaining five instances are all to be found in connexion with the 
account of the night preceding the Crucifixion ; and here there can be 
little doubt that St Luke is following a tradition different from that 
preserved in Mark. 

The simplest hypothesis is that St Luke deliberately corrects the 
Markan narrative. As Dr Taylor himself admits,’ he had it in mind, 
‘very much in mind’. I would add that it seems to provide the 
general outline, the framework, of the whole story. It is significant 

1 In Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake The Beginnings of Christianity ii pp. 113 ft. 

2 This includes vv. 34-36 which appear to be a free composition of St Luke’s on 
the theme of Mk. xiii 33-37 (St Luke having already recorded sayings similar to 
some of those in the Markan passage, cf. Lk. xix 12 ff, xx 9). If these verses be 
omitted from the calculation, the percentage of Markan words in Lk. xxi 5-33 is 41. 

8 Cf. V. H. Stanton of. cit. ii p. 278. * Op. cit. p. 73. 

5 It is Lk. xxiii 11 which is to be compared with Mk, xv 16-20. For Lk 
xxiii 36 see below, p. 258 n. 

6 Cf. V. H. Stanton of. ait. ii p. 29¢. Op. cit. p. 73- 
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that the fourteen passages which Dr Taylor calls ‘ Markan insertions’ 
occur in Luke, with only one exception,’ precisely in the same relative 
order in which they stand in Mark. 

Moreover, let it be observed what these ‘ Markan insertions’ are 
They are-as follows : * 


Lk. xxii 19. the breaking and distribution of the bread Mk. xiv 22 


22 ~~ woe to the betrayer 21 

34 the warning to St Peter about the cock-crow 30 

46b pray that ye enter not into temptation 38 

50 __ the ear of the high priest’s servant 47 

52-53a Are ye come out as against a robber ? 48-49 

54 b-62 Peter’s denial 54, 66-72 

xxlii 3  _‘Pilate’s question, Art thouthe King ofthe Jews? xv 2 

26 Simon of Cyrene 21 

34b_ they part his garments 24b 

38 the superscription 26 
44-45 the darkness and the rending of the veil of 

the temple 33, 38 

50-54 what Joseph of Arimathea did 42-47 

xxiv 10 _— the names of the women xvi I 


But this list itself gives, roughly speaking, with certain important 
omissions mentioned below, a table of contents of Lk. xxii 14—xxiv 12. 
If these are ‘Markan insertions’ then the framework of the whole 
section is Markan. 

Let us see how this hypothesis works out. 

Lk. xxii 14-the end of Luke would be built up as follows: 

(a) To an account of the Last Supper * taken from a line of tradition 
other than the Markan, St Luke adds some sayings of Jesus, the cue for 
them being the Woe ¢o the betrayer (xxii 22). It is this Woe to the 
betrayer and the warning to St Peter (v. 34) together with the setting of 
v. 14 that form the attachment of the whole section (vv. 14-38) to its 
position in the Markan framework. 

(4) The next section, vv. 39-62, is a revised version of the corre- 
sponding account in Mark. 


1 The words about the betrayer come in Mark before, in Luke after, the breaking 
and distribution of the bread (Mk. xiv 21, 22; Lk. xxii 19, 22); probably in order 
to make room in v. 15 for the saying (absent from Mark) ‘With desire have 
I desired...’. 

2 See Dr Taylor of. cit. p. 74. 

8 The original text here would appear to omit not only vv. 19b and 20 (as in 
the ‘ Western’ authorities), but also v. 19a which, though present in all extant 
authorities, would seem to represent a scribal attempt to bring the passage roughly 
into line with the parallel passages in Mark and Matthew. 
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(¢) There follows in xxii 63-71 the story of the mocking and the 
trial before the Council taken perhaps from a tradition which St Luke 
prefers to the Markan.* . 

(d) Next the account of the trial before Pilate is re-written, the ques- 
tion ‘ Art thou the king of the Jews?’ remaining as its centre or pivot; 
and another tradition (preserved by St Luke alone) is inserted in its 
proper place, viz. that of the trial before Herod Antipas (xxiii 1-25). 

(e) To the next section—Simon of Cyrene . . . the visit of the 
women to the tomb (xxiii 26—xxiv 12)—-St Luke makes several additions 
from the material which he himself has collected: the Lord’s words to 
the women of Jerusalem, the Lord’s words to the penitent malefactor, 
the Last Words of the Lord.? And this is followed by 

(/) the addition of narratives connected with the Resurrection 
(xxiv 13-end) which make up the rest of the book. 

Whether all these narratives peculiar to St Luke came actually from 
Q+L, or from notes not directly attached to that document, must 
remain uncertain. Detached stories embodying pieces of real historical 
reminiscence, such as the story of the man working on the Sabbath 
(extant only in D after Lk. vi 4) and the Fericope Adulterae, were in 
circulation to some extent down to a considerably later period. 

3. It remains to test the theory here advocated over the earlier parts 
of the Third Gospel. With this test in view we may formulate it thus : 

(i) St Luke adopts the Markan framework, and (ii) freely re-writes 
the Markan narratives, correcting them and making additions to them 
from his own stock of material. 

(iii) This stock of material consists of a document Q+L, together 
with other notes and records (L'). Q practically enters into the final 
composition only through this document Q+L. In this document Q 
has already been treated rather as Mark is treated in Luke, that is to say, 
it has been, at least to some extent, worked over and improved upon.* 

The stages in the composing of the Third Gospel will therefore be as 
follows : 

(a) The gathering of material in notes, and the preparation of the 
collection of discourse and anecdote Q + L. 

On the theory here put forward, the list of passages to be assigned to Q+L 
would be as follows‘: Lk. iii 7-20; iv 1-30; vi 20—-viii 3; ix 51—xviii 14; xix 

1 It is conceivable that St Luke is himself simply correcting the Markan account, 
knowing that the Sanhedrin did not meet by night, and perceiving that the mock- 
ing and buffeting (Mk. xiv 65) must be that of the temple police, and not of the 
chief priests and elders themselves. 

2 Besides a few minor additions like xxiii 36, Is this an inference of St Luke’s, 
perhaps based on Mk, xv 36 (note the dfos, the ration wine) ? 

3 See further below, pp. 260, 261. 
* Canon Streeter’s list is: Lk. iii 1-iv 30; iv 14-15 ; v I-11; vi 14-16; vi 20- 
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1-27 ; perhaps also v 1-11 ; xxii 14-38 ; xxiii 4-16; xxiii 27-31 ; xxiii 39-43; xxiv 
13-53. But these latter sections may never have been incorporated in Q+L, and 
may have been added from $t Luke’s detached notes (L') only at the last stage 
when he was working on the Markan framework. Examples of additions clearly 
belonging to this last stage are: i 1-4; i 5-ii 52; and probably iii 1, 2; iii 23-38; 
xix 39-44. 

All this material was prepared with a view to edification. It did not, 
for example, include the story of the anxiety of our Lord’s friends’ 
(Mk. iii 20, 21) or the story of St Peter’s denial (Mk. xiv 66-72). 

(4) The decision to draw up a connected biographical narrative and 
the adoption of the Markan framework for it. Mark was then re-written, 
shortened by certain omissions,? and supplemented chiefly from Q+L, 
but also by various pieces (L") which had been collected from time to 
time by the Third Evangelist. Birth narratives and finally an intro- 
duction were prefixed to the whole, which was itself planned to be the 
first volume of a large and comprehensive work. 

Let us now see how the theory applies. We will take first a section 
independent of Mark, a section from Q+L, ‘the lesser interpolation’ 
(Lk. vi 20-viii 3), and observe how St Luke has used Q and added to 
it matter from L: and then we will examine the section which precedes 
this one (Lk. iii 1-vi 19), where Mark provides both the framework and 
a good deal of the substance. 

Lk. vi 20-viii 3 begins with a collection of sayings which plainly 
comes from Q. In Matthew these sayings are found conflated with 
others. It may be that in the Third Gospel the block is retained 
in very nearly its original size, but St Luke certainly trims it in his 
usual manner. In some cases, where Luke and Matthew differ, it is 
not easy to decide whether two slightly different versions of Q lay 
before the two evangelists, or whether one retained the original wording 
of Q, and if so, which. But it is fairly clear, for instance, that Mt. v 45 
is nearer the saying which must have stood in Q than Lk. vi 35 b; and 
that the form of the parable of the well-founded house is less primitive 
in Lk. vi 47-49 than in Mt. vii 24-27. This collection of sayings was 
no doubt followed in Q by the anecdote about the Lord’s power and 
the centurion’s faith ; and then probably by an account of the visit to 
Jesus of the disciples of John the Baptist and Jesus’s words about John 
and about Himself. The quotation from Isa. lxi r in Q evidently 
Viii 3; ix 51—-xviii 14; xix 1-27; xix 37-44; xxi 18, 34-36; xxii 14-end of the 
Gospel (except for certain verses derived from Mark). Op. cit. p. 222. 

1 See below, p. 260 n. 

2 On these see Sir John Hawkins Oxford Studies pp. 68 ff. 

8 Similarly the wording of the parable of the Pounds in Luke (with its extra 


point at the beginning) is probably not so near to that of Q as the wording of the 
corresponding parable of the Talents in Matthew. 


$2 
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included the interpolated words ‘‘ ywAoi repurarotcw, Aerpoi xabapiLovrat 
Kal kwol dxovovow, vexpol éyeipovrar” (Lk. vii 22b: Mt. xi 5). But 
hitherto the narrative had contained nothing to justify the statement 
vexpot éye(povraz. Thus, in anticipation of these words, St Luke intro- 
duced between this and the preceding section in Q a story from L of 
the raising of the Widow’s son at Nain. 

The account of what Jesus said about John the Baptist in Q seems 
to have ended with a statement of the contrast between John and 
Himself in which occurred the taunt ‘*’Idod avOpwros pdyos Kai oivo- 
worys, pidros teAwvav Kai dpaprwAdv” (Lk. vii 34: Mt. xi 19). This 
probably determined St Luke’s insertion here of the story (from L) 
of the meal and the encounter with 7 yvvi) duaprwAds in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee'; and this story itself concerned, as it is, with 
a woman’s devotion would give a natural opening for St Luke’s state- 
ment about the ministering women which follows it.’ 

As Q is no longer extant such results are, of course, at the best only 
approximate, and it is particularly difficult to judge of the amount of 
verbal alteration which St Luke has made in the material taken from 
Q. But the evidence points to the conclusion that he used Q in very 
much the same way as he used Mark.* 

We may now turn to the other section which I proposed to examine, 
viz. Luke iii 1-vi 19. I have already touched upon this section and 
I will now attempt to carry the analysis a little further. 

As we have already seen, to a statement from Mark of the beginning 
of John’s preaching in the wilderness (Lk. iii 2 b-4) St Luke prefixes 


1 St Luke seems to have recognized that the story which had reached him was 
different from the story recorded in Mk. xiv 3-9. But the two were so similar 
that having recorded the one here, he omitted the other when he came to it. 
Cf. the omission in Luke of the visit to Nazareth (Mk. vi 1-6; cf. Lk. iv 16-30), 
of the second calming of the wind (Mk. vi 51; cf. Mk. iv 39), of the feeding of the 
four thousand (Mk, viii 1-9), of the withering of the fig-tree (Mk. xi 12-14—St Luke 
preferred the parable of the fig-tree xiii 6-9). 

2 The passage immediately following this section from Q+L furnishes a good 
illustration of the freedom with which St Luke uses Mark. The Markan narrative 
had been left at Mk iii 19 (Lk. vi 16). St Luke now (viii 4) returns to it. He does 
not wish to record the story of the anxiety of our Lord’s friends (Mk. iii 20, 21): nor 
the Markan version of the controversy about Beelzebub (Mk. iii 22-30), which he 
has already in another place (in Q +L) from Q (Lk. xi 14-26). But he does wish 
to record the saying about the Lord’s Mother and Brethren (Mk. iii 34, 35). This 
presupposes the presence of acrowd. Hence St Luke starts the section with the 
parable of the Sower (Mk. iv 1-25 ; Lk. viii 4-18). 

3 The difference, such as it is, in his handling of the two documents is probably 
very largely due to his dealing more freely with narrative (Mark being pre- 
dominantly narrative), than with the reported words of Jesus and his disciples 
(Q being predominantly discourse). 
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a chronological note (vv. 1, 2a) and adds two more verses from the passage 
of Isaiah quoted in Mark. Then comes an insertion from Q+L 
(Lk. iii 7-20), setting forth the teaching of John and ending with a notice 
of his imprisonment. St Luke now returns to Mark for the story of 
the Baptism of Jesus (vv. 21, 22) and inserts the genealogy of Jesus 
(vv. 23-38) before passing on to the account of the Temptation. He 
follows Mark in putting this account here, but takes the story itself from 
Q. In Mark the story ends with the statement that after the tempta- 
tion Jesus went to Galilee: and similarly in Q, where probably His 
destination was given more precisely as Nazareth.'! It may have been 
the observation in Mark that Jesus ‘came preaching the gospel of 
God’ (Mk. i 14) that led St Luke to give here (from L) a short account 
of his preaching at Nazareth (iv 16-30). After this, St Luke turns 
again to the Markan narrative and tells of the descent to Capernaum 
(v. 31), but as he has a different story of the call of the first four apostles 
which he prefers and puts at a slightly later stage, he omits the corre- 
sponding account in Mark and passes straight on to the narrative of the 
healing of the man with an unclean spirit in the synagogue (vv. 33-37). 
Here and to the end of chapter iv he follows Mark closely, although 
with considerable modifications. Mark’s notice of the departure from 
Capernaum (Mk. i 39) is repeated by St Luke and gives him an oppor- 
tunity to recount the call of the four apostles (v 1-11), which, as he 
observes, took place not in Capernaum but on the sea-shore. Having 
thus made up for his earlier omission, St Luke returns again to Mark 
and relates the healing of the leper (v 12-16). After this he reproduces 
the Markan narrative, introducing certain emendations (mostly of style) 
as he goes along, through the whole of the next chapter (Mk. ii) and 
the first part of the following chapter down to the call of the disciples. 
This took place, according to Mark, on ¢he mountain (Mk. iii 13; 
Lk. vi 12), and it may have been this mention of the mountain which 
gave St Luke the cue for the insertion here of ‘the lesser interpolation ’ 
(vi 20-viii 3 ; already examined above) which began with a section from 
Q containing a collection of sayings associated® with the mountain 
(Mt. v 1). 

An analysis of this kind might be carried throughout the whole of the 
Gospel, but space forbids and what has been done must suffice. 

4. It may be well in conclusion to draw attention to a misconception 
which may arise as to the bearing of the theory of Proto-Luke, whether 
in Canon Streeter’s version of it or in the form of it which has been 
adopted here, on the question of the historical value of our sources for 
the life of Jesus. 

Some writers, e.g. Dr ‘I'aylor, go so far as to suggest that now for 


1 Streeter of. cit. p. 206. 2 Already, apparently, in Q. 
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the first time L may be put upon the same level as Mark and Q as 
a primary source for the life of Jesus. 

But this is to say at once too much and too little. It is to say-too 
little, for the fact that L is based, at any rate to a very large extent, 
upon genuine dominical reminiscences, has long been granted by the 
great majority of scholars—of British scholars at least. 

On the other hand, it has been widely recognized that Mark stands by 
itself for ma?vete’ and for closeness to primitive historical reminiscence. 
Q might perhaps have stood with it if we had Q in its original form. 
But we have not, and so Mark still stands by itself. For if the material 
from Q has been to some extent worked over by its editors in the First 
and the Third Gospels, so also has the Third Evangelist remoulded— 
and perhaps more freely remoulded—the material which he collected in 
L and L". 

Thus a suggestion like Dr Taylor’s seems to go too far as well as not 
far enough. Whatever L and L'’ are, they are certainly not naive or 
primitive in the sense of being unrevised. The material they contain 
is good material, but not raw material. It is material which has been 
so skilfully woven into a patterned fabric that the original constituents 
of it can now be distinguished with difficulty and recovered only in part. 


J. W. Hunkin. 


A STUDY OF ST MARK x 38, 309. 


THE purpose of this article is to examine the meaning, in their 
original context, of the words -addressed by Jesus to the sons of 
Zebedee on the occasion when they asked for seats by His side in His 
expected kingdom. The episode is contained in Mk. x 35-45, which 
is reproduced with important alterations in Mt. xx 20-28. It does 
not appear in St Luke. 

6 88 "Inaots elrev airois Oix oidare ti aireicbe divacbe meiv 7d rory- 
prov 6 éym rivw, ) 7d Barticpa 6 eyo BarriLopar Barrie Ojvai ; ot dé etzav 
ait@ Avvdpeba. 6 5¢ "Inoots elrev airois Td rorjpiov 6 éya rivw ricobe 
kai 70 Barturpa 6 eyo BarriLopar BartwOycecbe, ro 5é Kabioa xrh. 
(St Mark x 38, 39). 

Was this meant by St Mark to be a prediction by Jesus of the death 
by martyrdom of both James and John? Some of those who take this 
view hold that when the Gospel according to St Mark was written, it 
was believed that John (as well as James, Acts xii 2) had already died 


? As one small indication of such remoulding note the use of «pie in the sections 
from L and Q+L: see Streeter op. cit. pp. 213, 214. 
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a violent death. The further inference is drawn that this represents 
the early belief of the Church, which was superseded in the second 
century by a later tradition to the effect that John lived to be an old 
man (cf. Jn. xxi 22) and died a natural death at Ephesus. I am here 
concerned only with the exegesis of the Markan passage. 


I 


The first thing to be noticed is the absence of any hint in Mk. 
x 35 f that James and John, to whom the words were addressed, under- 
stood them as predictive of a violent death either for them or for their 
Master. Jesus had spoken clearly to the Twelve of His impending 
death for the first time after the Confession of Peter (Mk. viii 31, 
Mt. xvi 21, Lk. ix 22). None of them believed this sombre forecast 
(Mk. viii 32, Mt. xvi 22). He spoke again in Galilee of His death 
in similar terms (Mk. ix 31, Mt. xvii 22; cf. Lk. ix 44); but, 
again, they did not understand, being indeed afraid to question Him as 
to what such incredible words could mean (Mk. ix 32, Lk. ix 45; 
cf. Mt. xvii 23). Once more, as they were going up to Jerusalem 
for the last scenes, He-told them explicitly that He would be 
mocked and scourged and killed, and the third day rise again (Mk. 
x 34, Lk. xviii 32, 33, Mt. xx 19). Lk. xviii 34 adds the comment 
‘They understood none of these things and this saying was hid from 
them and they perceived not the things that were said’. Instead of 
this comment Mark, followed by Matt., gives the story of the sons of 
Zebedee and their claim (Mk. x 35 f, Mt. xx 2o0f). 

It appears from Mk. x 35 f that the preceding words of Jesus about 
His Resurrection (Mk. x 34) were misinterpreted by James and John. 
They thought that Jesus had been speaking of an approaching assump- 
tion of Messianic sovereignty, and so they asked that they should be 
given special dignities as His viziers. Something similar had happened 
on the last occasion when Jesus had predicted His Resurrection (Mk. 
ix 31f); for, this being misunderstood, a dispute began among the 
Twelve about precedence (Mk. ix 34). 

But not only did the Twelve fail to understand what Jesus meant by 
‘rising again’. They, one and all, failed to understand that He was 
going to die. This was the mental attitude of all the apostles before 
the Crucifixion ; they did not believe that their Master was to die 
a martyr’s death. Nothing is clearer in the Synoptic Gospels than this. 
Accordingly, when Jesus asked James and John ‘ Are ye able to drink 
the Cup that I am drinking, or to be baptized with the Baptism that 
I am baptized with?’ neither of them supposed for a moment that He 
meant to ask them ‘Are you ready to die?’ for they did not believe 
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that He was going to die at all. Whatever the sharing of His Cup or 
His Baptism meant for them, it did not mean red martyrdom, for they 
did not think of Jesus as moving to death. They were ready, or 
thought they were, to face tribulation and persecution with Him. ‘We 
are able’, they said, beginning perhaps to understand that danger and 
suffering might come upon them as His followers. But death was not 
in their minds, either ¢Heir death or His. And Jesus does not again 
repeat the explicit warning, so often misunderstood, that He was on 
His way to death. But He takes His eager disciples at their word, 
accepting the best that they knew how to offer, their promise that they 
would experience sorrows and tribulations such as were His. So it will 
be, He said, repeating the words which He had used before. The 
same warning was given to James and John with others, a little later ; 
‘they shall deliver you up to councils, and in synagogues shall ye be 
beaten ... ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake’ (Mk. 
xiiii 9, 13). 

The Ministry of }.sus was, throughout its course, in many ways 
a ministry of pain and hardship. ‘The Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head’ (Lk. ix 58). He had reminded the Twelve already that 
it had been written of Him that ‘ He should suffer many things and be 
set at nought’ (Mk. ix 12, cf. Isa. liii 3). The whole story of the 
Ministry confirms this, and the warning to James and John ‘The Cup 
that I am drinking ye shall drink, and with the Baptism that I am 
being baptized withal shall ye be baptized’, was certainly fulfilled in 
the sense that they must have understood it: viz. that they would have 
to endure tribulation and hardship similar to that which, as they knew, 
He was experiencing every day. If the words ‘Cup’ and ‘ Baptism’ 
were used here by Jesus as explicitly pointing to His Death and theirs, 
then they must have been used #vonice, for none of His listeners under- 
stood them in that sense, and He knew this. 


II 


Before proceeding with the exposition of the Markan passage, the 
Matthaean version of it claims a word ortwo. In Mt. xx 20 it is the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee who makes the bold claim for their 
future precedence, not James and John in person. That is a charac- 
teristic toning down of the story, so as to save James and John from 
the charge of undue forwardness, although Mt. xx 24 (from Mk. x 41) 
notes the indignation of the other disciples. 

More important is the change of the Markan 76 woryjpuov 3 éyo zivw 
to To mornpwv 5 éyw péAAw wivev. Here Matthew alters the words 
before him, so as to make the reference to the future Passion of Jesus 
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unambiguous.’ Mark’s ‘the Cup which I am drinking’, sc. at the 
time of speaking, is changed to ‘the Cup which I am about to drink’, 
sc. in the future. Thus, according to Mt. xx 23, Jesus made the 
explicit prediction that James and John would share the Cup of Death 
with Him, i.e. would suffer a violent death. But this is not in the 
Markan narrative, which is the original. 

Further, Matthew does not reproduce at all the second clause of the 
words of Jesus as given by Mark. There is nothing in Mt. xx 21, 22 
corresponding to ‘the Baptism with which I am being baptized’ of 
Mk. x 38, 39. Salmon suggested that Matthew did not understand 
these words and omitted them on that account.? It may be so, but in 
any case the words have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
the original Markan story, as we shall see. 


III 


We have next to enquire if the metaphors of ‘ Cup’ and ‘ Baptism’ in 
Mk. x 38, 39 necessarily or naturally signify a violent death. The 
words must be examined separately. 

(2) In the O.T. the ‘Cup’ which God gives men and nations to 
drink is a familiar metaphor. It may be a cup of happiness (Ps. xvi 
5, 6, xxiii 5), but more frequently it is a cup of pain, administered by 
God because of human sin (Ps. xi 6, Ixxv 8, Isa. li 17, Jer. xxv 15, 
xlix 12). So in the Apocalypse zorjpwv is the Cup of the Divine 
Wrath (Rev. xiv 10, xvi 19). It is not necessarily the Cup of Death 
(cf. Lam. ii 13 éueyadvvOn rorjpwv ovvrpifijs cov), while it may involve 
death. The image of a Cup of Suffering, it must be remembered, is 
always applied in the O.T. to suffering ordained of God. So in the 
story of Gethsemane, the Cup which Jesus was to drink, and from 
which He shrank, was the Cup giveri to Him by His Father (Mk. xiv 
36, Lk. xxii 42, Mt. xxvi 39, 42, Jn. xviii 11). It is clear from these 
passages that Jesus knew that this zorjpiov would involve His death ; 
but the use of the O.T. designation ‘Cup’ implies that it is the Cup 
appointed by God because of human sin, predetermined in the Divine 
Wisdom. And the emphasis is the same at Mk. x 38, 39. The zory- 
pwov which Jesus told His disciples that He was drinking was the Cup 
of Suffering ordained for Him by God. He added that this, too, 
would be given them to drink. It may be the Cup of Death, as in His 


1 This is pointed out by Spitta in Preuschen’s Zeitschr. fiir die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft 1910. He holds that Mk. x 39, 40 does of refer to the death of the apostles. 
I have treated the subject somewhat differently, while I agree with Spitta’s 
exegesis in the main. 

2 Human Element in the Gospels p. 419. 
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own case, and as in the case of James; or the Cup of Tribulation, as 
in the case of John. They are asked if they can drink it, without 
refusal. They say that they can, and so it came to pass. For James 
suffered by Herod’s sword (Acts xii 2), and John accepted His share 
in the common tribulation which came upon the Church ca rév Adyov 
Tov God Kai Thy paprupiay "Incod (Rev. i 9). 

Hence zorjpov, the word used in Mk. x 38, 39, suggested the Cup 
of Suffering ordained by God, and so the Twelve would have under- 
stood it. But it did not necessarily connote or suggest a violent death. 

(4) We have now to consider the sentence xai 7d Barrupa 3 eyo 
Barrifopa: BaxtwOyocecbe. This is not reproduced in Mt. xx 23, and 
the only N.T. parallel is Lk. xii 50 Barricpa dé éxw Barri jvat. 

In the N.T. Barri{ew is generally used to signify the Jewish or 
Christian initiatory rite of baptism, a meaning which it cannot have in 
Mk. x 38, 39 or Lk. xii 50. Jesus had, indeed, been ‘ baptized’ in the 
Jordan, but in these passages there can be no allusion to that. 

The primary meaning of Barrifew is ‘to dip’ or ‘to wash’ (as in 
2 Kings v 14, Judith xii 7). This appears also in Mk. vii 4 Bawriopoi 
mornpiwv «td. ; a Close parallel to which is found in a Greek rendering of 
Lev. vi 28 ‘shall be scoured and rinsed in water’, viz. opnxOjoerar Kai 
BarnoOyjcera.' Cf. Lk. xi 38. 

There is, however, a frequent secondary use of BamrifeoOac which 
must be noted. The word is used of the submerging of a ship (Poly- 
bius i 51, 6). Moulton-Milligan s.v. BawriZew give a similar usage from 
a fourth-century papyrus ; and this passes into metaphor. Ina papyrus 
of 153 B.C. BawrilerGac means ‘to be overwhelmed’, sc. with the floods 
of misfortune. So Plato (Zuthyd. 277 D) has Barrilopevov 7d perpaxcov 
of a youth ‘overwhelmed’ with questions. Plutarch (Ga/ba 21) has 
épAjpact BeBartwpévos ‘overwhelmed’ with debts. Josephus has 
éBarrirav tiv roAw of the crowds who flocked into Jerusalem at the 
siege and so ‘overwhelmed’ it (Bel/. Jud. iv 3, 3). 

Now this metaphorical use of Barri{ev, Barriferba is found in the 
Greek versions of the O.T. The mention of the ‘deep waters’ of 
tribulation or danger is frequent in the O.T. (Pss. xxxii 6, Ixix 14, cxxiv 4, 
cxliv 7, Isa. xliii 2, Lam. iii 54), and the image has found its way into 
English speech. Sometimes these waves and storms of distress are 
expressly described as sent by God (Ps. xlii 7, Ixxxviii 7, Ezek. xxvi 19). 
In at least three passages the overwhelming force of these waters of 
calamity is described by the verb BarrilerOa, BarriLev. Thus the 
LXX of Isa. xxi 4 has % dvopia pe Barrife ‘lawlessness overwhelms 


me’, Again, the cry of Ps. Ixix 2 ‘I sink in deep mire where there is 


no standing: I am come into deep waters where the floods overflow me’ 
1 See Field’s Hexapla in Lev. vi 28. 
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was rendered by Symmachus in his flowing Greek, éBamricOny cis 
dmepdvtous xatadvceas Kai ovx éeotw ordows cionAOov cis ta Baby Trav 
iddrwv Kai feiOpov éréxduoev pe. And in Ps. ix 15 ‘the nations are sunk 
down in the pit that they made’ is rendered é¢Barrio@yoav by another 
Greek translator of the O.T.* 

For Barrwpa ‘an overwhelming’ there seems to be no parallel in 
Greek literature, although BarriLerOa ‘to be overwhelmed’ is amply 
justified by examples. But our Lord spoke in Aramaic, not in Greek ; 
and although Bdarrwpa Barrifoyoa: might be a Greek idiom, it more 
naturally recalls an Aramaic way of speech which has been literally 
rendered into Greek. I understand, then, rd Bdrricpa 6 éy BarriLopat 
BarricOjocoGe to mean ‘ You shall be overwhelmed by the same flood 
of tribulation by which I ain being overwhelmed’. So Lk. xii 50 
Barrcpa éxw BarriwOiva signifies ‘I am being overwhelmed by a 
flood of tribulation’. The present tenses Barrifowac (Mk. x 39) 
and éyw (Lk. xii 50) must be given their natural meaning. In neither 
case does Jesus say ‘I shall be overwhelmed’, i.e. in the moment of 
His impending death, but ‘I am Jdeing overwhelmed’. The words 
which follow in Lk. xii 50 r&s cvvéxopat Ews Grov teAcoOH express the 
weariness of endurance which would be His until the end of His 
Passion. 

That our Lord should speak of Himself as being ‘ overwhelmed’ by 
the waters of God’s appointment is entirely in accordance with the 
language already cited from the Psalms of the afflictions of the righteous. 
‘ Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast afflicted me with all thy 
waves’ (Ps. Ixxxviii 7) is the experience of the saint, whose long drawn 
out suffering elicits at last the cry ‘Lord, why castest thou off my soul ? 
Why hidest thou thy face from me?’ (Ps. Ixxxviii 14).2>. Such a Bdrropa 
or overwhelming flood of tribulation may issue in death, as in the case 
of Jesus ; but it may also be that the afflicted saint survives the deep 
waters of calamity or persecution. Just as the Cu of tribulation which 
is God’s appointment for His witnesses is to be accepted voluntarily, so 
must the Baptism of tribulation, whether it end in a violent death (as 
in the case of James the son of Zebedee), or whether it is survived 
(as in the case of John). But Baptism does not connote Death by 
violence, although a flood of persecution or misfortune which over- 
whelms a man may, in some cases, bring him to death.* 


1 See for these citations Field Hexapia in loc. 

2 Cf, Ps, xxii 1, Mk. xv 34. 

8 St Paul’s doctrine of baptism being ‘into the death of Christ’ (Rom. vi 3; Col. 
ii 12) is not related at all to the later doctrine of a ‘baptism of blood’, and is not 
apposite in the examination of Mk. x 39, 40. I have discussed the Pauline doctrine 
of baptism in Studia Sacra pp. 57 ff. 
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IV 


Attempts have often been made, both in ancient and modern times, 
to interpret Baarwpa in Mk. x 39, Lk. xii 50, as if it meant a martyr’s 
death ; and it is suggested that our Lord referred in these sayings to 
His approaching ‘ baptism of blood’. To expose this curious anachro- 
nism, the growth of the later Christian conception of martyrdom as 
a ‘ baptism’ must be briefly indicated. 

It is fundamental in Christian literature from the earliest times that 
baptism is ‘for the remission of sins’, eis dfeow dyapriav. Can then 
sins be remitted in any case without baptism? Origen, commenting 
on Mk. x 39,’ raises this question, as it must doubtless often have been 
raised in days of persecution. He argues that a martyr (whether he 
meets death for his faith or is only what was afterwards called a con- 
Jessor*) may claim the promise of Christ in Mt. x 32. If he confesses 
Christ before men, he may be assured that Christ will confess (or recog- 
nize) him before the Father. But that is to say that he will receive the 
remission of his sins, which is the baptismal gift. Hence martyrdom 
may be called a Barwa, and have its efficacy. Here is the origin of 
the conception that martyrdom in death was a ‘ baptism of blood’, and 
this conception affected Christian doctrine throughout the third and 
fourth centuries. 

But no such reasoning is found in the N.T., and Origen vainly 
struggles to connect the idea of ‘ baptism of blood’ with Mk. x 39. He 
notes that the baptism of John to which Christ submitted in His own 
person was for the remission of sins (Mk. i 4), i.e. of ovr sins, which 
was completely accomplished on the Cross. But, while this is true, it 
does not justify the exegesis of Barra in Mk. x 39 as the Atoning 
Death of Christ for sin, or its connexion with Rom. vi ro which Origen 
suggests. In like manner when Tertullian speaks of a /auwacrum san- 
guinis (de bapt. 16), and interprets the Barruwpa of Lk. xii 50 in this 
way, he is using the later conception of a ‘baptism of blood’ which had 
become familiar in days of persecution, as if it were included in the 
connotation of Barripa in the time of Christ. The Fathers were much 
better theologians than exegetes ; and in this matter, as in others,® their 


1 Comm. in Mi. tom. xvi 6. 

2 That waprus has this double meaning is abundantly established. See Lom- 
matzsch Ongen xx p. 316; Lightfoot Clement i 86f; and my Studia Sacra p. 266. 

3 Thus Origen (/.c.) commenting on the ‘drinking of the Cup’ in Mk. x 39 cites 
not only Mk. xiv 36 but also Ps. cxvi 13-15. The ‘cup of salvation’ of which the 
Psalmist sings must be, he says, the cup of martyrdom, as is shewn by the Psalmist’s 
comment ‘ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the Death of His saints’. This is 
very perverse ; but Theodoret (s# Ps. cxvi) has the same comment. 
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exegesis was coloured by the beliefs of their own day. Another illus- 
tration of the same inaccuracy of interpretation is provided by Cyril of 
Jerusalem who says (Caz. iii 10) that Jesus called martyrdom a baptism 
citing Mk. x 39 in proof. 

It is worth noticing that Clement of Alexandria does not fall into this 
trap. He discusses martyrdom at great length (Strom. iv cc. 4 to 17), 
recognizing (quite in the manner of Heb. xi 32-39) that a martyr may 
be such by the witness of his life, no less than by a violent death. 
Chap. ix professes to bring together the sayings of Christ zepi rod 
paptupiov, citing Lk. xii 8, Mt. x 32; but neither here nor elsewhere 
does he make any allusion to Mk. x 39, 40 or Mt. xx 22, 23. 


Vv 


It is not the purpose of this article, which is purely exegetical, to 
discuss the statement ascribed (erroneously, as I believe) to Papias, 
that John the son of Zebedee died a martyr’s death.! But it may be 
added to what has been said of the treatment of martyrdom by Clement 
of Alexandria, that he has nothing anywhere which suggests that John 
died by violence, and that he has preserved traditions about this 
apostle’s ministry in Asia Minor in his old age.” 

To Origen’s comments on Mk. x 39, 40 reference has already been 
made. It must be borne in mind, when they are considered, that he 
follows them up by the following summary: ‘The sons of Zebedee 
drank the cup and were baptized with the baptism; for Herod slew 
James the brother of John with the sword, and the King of the Romans, 
as tradition teaches, condemned John, bearing witness (uaprupotvra) for 
the word of truth, to the island of Patmos’.* Whatever be thought of 
Origen’s exegesis, he did not believe that Mk. x 39, 40 implied a pre- 
diction of the death by violence of John the son of Zebedee. 

Chrysostom seems, at. first sight, to deduce the martyrdom of John 
from Mk. x 39, for he says*: ‘ His meaning is that you shall be counted 
worthy of martyrdom, and shall suffer those things which I suffer; you 
shall end your life by a violent death, and in these things you shall be 
partakers with me’. This has been thought to be explicit and to repre- 
sent Chrysostom’s considered belief. But (1) on Acts xii 2 he cites 
Mk. x 39 as fulfilled in the case of James, not mentioning John at all ; 
and (2) on Mt. xxii he notes that John lived ‘for a long time’ after the 
Fall of Jerusalem, which proves that he did not hold that John died an 


1 | have examined this in Studia Sacra ch. xi. 

2 Quis diues saluetur § 42. 

3 Comm. in Mt. tom. xvi 7. 

4 In Mt. xx 23, which he quotes as if it were Mk. x 39. 
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early death by violence. It is probable that, when writing his comment 
on Mk. x 39, Chrysostom (like others) was misled by his failing to_per- 
ceive that the doctrine of a martyr’s ‘ baptism’ by blood was the product 
of a later age. 

J. H. Bernarp. 


1 TIM. vi 12, 13: émi Tlontioy TMeiAdroy. 


dywviLov tov Kxaddv ayava Tis tictews, érAaBod Tijs aiwviov lwijs, «is 
iv &xAnOns Kal Gporsynoas TH Kadnv dpodroyiav évworvov ToAAGY papTipwr. 
rapayyédAw cou évariov Oeod Tod Lwoyovodvros Ta TavTa Kal Xpurrod ‘Incot 
[v.2. "Incot Xpurrod| rod paprupyoavtos éxi Iovriov MewAdrov tiv Kadjv 
épodoyiav ... 

I believe that we have here a more or less intentional echo of the 
primitive nucleus of the Creed: and that therefore (1) fwoyovoitvros 7a 
mdvra. means ‘creator of all things’; (2) éxi Iovriov IeAarov means 
‘under Pontius Pilate’; (3) ‘witnessing the good confession’ is the 
equivalent of ‘crucified’. I should paraphrase verse 13@ ‘I charge 
thee before God the Creator and Christ Jesus the Martyr and Confessor 
under Pontius Pilate’. 

Let us see how far usage in early Christian literature bears out this 
interpretation of the phrases. 

1. woyovotvros. SoAD, etc.: fworowtvros etc. There is perhaps 
no difference in the original meaning of the two words : L-S. fworordw = 
fwoyovéw : and, so far as that remained the case, the question of reading 
may of course be put aside. The only real parallel in the LXX is 
Neh. ix 6 (= 2 Esdras xix 6) 3% ézoinoas rév ovpavov . . . THY yhv Kal 
mavTa doa éotiv év airy, Tas Oadaooas . . . Kal ov lworouis Ta 7avTa, 
where obviously zoeiy is used of God as creator of inanimate things, 
Cwororeivy of animate, though also the difference in tense indicates that 
the giving of life is not a single act in the past, but a continuous process: 
possibly because living things are continually being brought into exist- 
ence, more probably because the continuance in life of each living thing 
depends on the continual imparting of life from the Source of life. 
Cworovéw is used in Barnabas of the new life acquired through the 
Redemption (xii 5, 7), and in Hermas of the new life imparted in 
Baptism (Sim. ix 16 §§ 2, 7) and regained in repentance (Mand. iv 3 
§ 7). 1d {woody in the Constantinopolitan Creed, ‘The Giver of life’, 
presumably should be taken in a similar sense. {woyoveiv is much rarer 
in Christian writers: it is used some few times in the LXX, practically 
always with the meaning to ‘save alive’ (but not of God, except in one 
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case, in the Song of Hannah, 1 Reg. ii 6), and it is hardly possible to 
give it that sense here. Whether in fact we read fwoyovotvros or 
Cworowivros,, I suspect that the word does in effect mean here 
‘creator’, and is nearly equivalent to Tertullian praescr. 36 (quoted by 
Dr Lock in his Commentary) ‘ unum deum novit, creatorem universitatis ’. 

2. éwi Ilovriov TeAdrov. Hort (on Apoc. i 2) translates ‘ before 
Pontius Pilate’; so too does Dr Lock, who says ézi II. Il. corresponds 
to évwmriv todAGv papripwv. But the double use of évamov suggests 
that évwriov zo\AGv paptipwv Corresponds rather to évwrvov Oeod . . . Kal 
Xpirrod, and if so it cannot correspond to ézi II. II. To translate 
‘before Christ Jesus who before Pontius Pilate . . .’ would imply what 
is on the face of it an extraordinarily improbable collocation. Even to 
put Pilate in a parallel position to the ‘ many witnesses’ is a thing which 
I cannot bring myself to believe any Christian writer would have done. 
I can only give a meaning tolerable for a Christian writing if we are 
allowed to use ézi of Pilate in some quite different sense from that in 
which éverwv is used of God and Christ and the Christian people. 
Treat éi II. Il. as a historical reference, and this difficulty vanishes, 
Moreover we are then taking ézi II. I. in the sense in which the whole 
tradition of Christian language has used the phrase, beginning at least 
from Ignatius (Z7ad/. 9 os. . . dAnOds &udyxOn éxi Movriov MiAdrov, dAnbGs 
éoravpwOn kai dmréfavev: Smyrn. 1 adnOads eri Tovriov WiAdrov kai 
“Hpwoou rerpdpxov xabyAwpévov irép jyuav év capki: cf. Magn. 11 rH ava- 
ordoe TH yevouevyn ev Kaip@ THs tyepovias Ilovriov TiAdrov) and Justin 
Apol. i 13 tov oravpwhévra emi Tovriov MiAdrov, Dial. 30 ra Saiypovia ... 
eopxilopeva kata Tov dvopatos ‘Inaod Xpirrod rod cravpwhévros éxi Tovtiov 
IIAdrov. 

3. paptupyoavtos ... Tv KaAnv dpodoyiav. To some extent the inter- 
pretation of these words hangs together with the interpretation of ézié. 
If with Dr Lock we take the xaAi duoAoyia to mean the ‘noble profes- 
sion of His Messiahship and the nature of His Kingdom’, then no doubt 
we must understand ézi as ‘in presence of Pontius Pilate’: or perhaps 
we ought rather to put it conversely—if éri is taken in a local, not 
a temporal, sense, we are driven to explain the éuoAoyia as limited to the 
nature of the Messianic kingdom.’ But this seems to me to give an 
extraordinarily inadequate content to paprus and éuodoyia in connexion 
with the name of Christ. 1 cannot put any lesser meaning to St Paul’s 
solemn charge than ‘before God our Creator and Christ Jesus our 
Redeemer’. The appeal must be to the Crucifixion: paprupéw and 


1 And for that the Fourth Gospel is our only authority. I do not at all doubt 
the truthfulness of the interview as recorded in St John: 1 do doubt whether the 
author of 1 Tim. vi 13, even if he were not St Paul, can have had the information 
at his disposal. 
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épodoyia belong to the technical language of the Church from the 
beginning, and they meant in substance the same thing. Later on 
a distinction grew up between the two groups of words: pdprus came to 
be limited to ‘martyrs’, duoAoyyrys to those who had confessed the 
Name in persecutions, but had not been actually put to death. That 
distinction certainly does not go back to the date of the Pastoral 
Epistles : but the association of both words, ‘ martyr’ and ‘ confession’, 
with suffering and death is, I should suppose, unquestionably early. 
Origen (ap. Eus. #7. £. iii 1) speaks of St Paul as év rj ‘Pay éxi Népwvos 
pepaprupyxoros, where the rendering ‘was martyred’ is inevitable. 
Clement of Alexandria says that some heretics taught govéa elvar éavrod 
? Still earlier is the passage 
in the wonderful Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, ap. Eus. 
HE. v 2 §§ 2, 3 ef roré rus Hypa 80 érvorodijs 7H 5a. Adyou paprupas adrovs 


‘ > , ‘ ‘ 4 c , 
Kat aibévrnv TOV Ova Oavarou opodoyncavrTa. 


mpooeirev, erémAnoocov miKpas. ews yap Tapexwpovy THv THs papTupias 
mpoonyopiay TO XpiorG, TG miotG Kai dAnOwG padprpr?... Kal erepypvy- 
oxovto Tav eeAnrAvbdrwv nbn papripwv Kai édXeyov “*Exeivor 75n paprupes 
ous év TH Sporoyia Xpurris Hkiwoey dvadlynpOjva, eruoppayirapevos aitav 
dua ris ef0dou Tiv paptupiav, jets Sé Suodroyor pérpror Kal razewol .. .” 
kal Thy pev Sivayw THs papTupias Epyw éercdcixvevto . .. tiv 5& mpds Tos 
ddeAdois Tav paptipwv tpooyyopiav tapyroivro. Christ was the martyr 
of martyrs: among his followers the name should only be given to those 
whose ‘ confession’ was ratified by death for His sake. But obviously 
the distinction between ‘ martyrdom’ and ‘ confession ’ was then still only 
in the making: and the writers of the Letter, like the writer of 1 Timothy, 
combine both words in the phrase (#d. 1 § 11) rH dpodoyiay ris papre- 
pias. And in § 30 dmediSovu tiv Kadi paprupiay is (I think) a clear echo 
of the phrase rijv xadi Spodoyiay in 1 Tim. vi 13. Hegesippus too, 
their contemporary, says that the grandsons of St Jude presided over 
the churches as being at once ‘ martyrs’ and of the family of the Lord 
(ap. Eus. . £. iii 20 § 6). 

Not till the third century was the distinction well established that 
a martyr had confessed the faith and died for it, a confessor had con- 
fessed and survived : the distinction is presumably drawn by Hippolytus, 
when he speaks (ap. Eus. #.£Z. v 28. 8) of ‘a certain Natalius a con- 
fessor’, and by pope Cornelius (#4. vi 43. 5) ‘ Novatian had with him at 

the first the confessors’, and certainly by Dionysius of Alexandria (7. 


1 I take the reference from Suicer, who gives ‘ Strom. iv p. 401’, which does 
not enable one to verify it in Stahlin’s edition. 

2 Apoc. iii 14. I cannot doubt that the authors of the Letter are right in 
supposing that ydprvs in this passage means ‘ Witness faithful to death’, ‘ Martyr’, 
Do let us rid ourselves of the presupposition that the writers of N.T. and the writers 
of the rest of early Christian literature used two different languages. 
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vii 11. 24) ‘ Eusebius ministered to the confessors in prison and saw to 
the burial of the blessed martyrs’. Yet in the middle of the century 
Cyprian, though he drew like the others a definite line between con- 
fessors and martyrs, drew it at a different point: to him any one who 
endured torture for the name of Christ was a martyr, even though he 
survived. And this was apparently the established usage at that time 
of the African Church, see Cypr. eff. x, xv, xviii, xvi. 


One word in conclusion as to the meaning, under the hypothesis of 
this interpretation of verse 13, which should be put on verse 12. The 
‘good confession before many witnesses’ I take to be the Renunciations 
and Profession of faith in the face of the congregation which preceded 
Baptism. But the ‘good’ confession cannot be separated from the 
‘good’ fight earlier in the same verse: both are forms which the 
‘witness’ takes. Only we must not suppose that the ‘ good fight’, either 
there or in 2 Tim. iv 7, has necessarily anything to do with martyrdom 
The Christian’s whole life is a contest: and I see no reason to suppose 
that the apostle, though he was clearly expecting death when he wrote 
2 Tim. iv 6-8, was expecting any other than a natural death. 


C. H. TuRNER. 


‘LEVI SON OF ALPHAEUS’. 


THERE is a well-known various reading in Mk. ii 14, where instead of 
Levi (or Levis) son of Alphaeus the Western texts have ‘James son of 
Alphaeus’. The attestation is 
D® 565 69 & abceffgr §10 Ephr.Diat. 58  Diat.arad. vii 9 
The Sinai Palimpsest has lost a leaf here. Both readings were known 
to Origen when he wrote the Contra Ce/sum (c. 249). In the above 
list § denotes De Bruyne’s African Capitula. 

The special object of this Note is to point out that both MSS of the 
Arabic Diatessaron actually read ‘ James’ (Wyim), as is duly recorded 
in Ciasca’s Arabic apparatus, though he regarded it as a scribe’s blunder 
and put Zevé in his text and in his Latin translation. From Ciasca it 
passed to the English editions of Hamlyn Hill and H. W. Hogg, and 
also to the recently published German translation by Preuschen and 
Pott (Heidelberg, 1926) ! 

It may be added by way of confirmation on Syriac ground that 
Barsalibi in his Commentary on the Gospels, commenting on the List 
of the Twelve in Matt. x, says that two Apostles were Publicans, viz. 
Matthew and James son of Alphaeus. It is therefore certain that the 
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Syriac Diatessaron attests ‘ James’ for ‘Levi’ in Mk. ii 14 and probable 
that syr. S and C, had they been extant, would have had the same 
reading. In the Latin Diatessaron only one Publican is called ; he is 
named Matthew (F 20, L 31): the Arabic (A vii 25 ff) gives also the 
call of Levi the Publican who made a feast (Lk. v 27 ff), but this Levi 
is not represented as an Apostle, or as the same as ‘James son of 
Alphaeus’ in A vii 9. 

It should be noticed (1) that there is no sign of a various reading 
‘James’ for ‘Levi’ in Lk. v 27, and (2) that the Western reading 
‘James’ in Mk. ii 14 is obviously a blunder or blundering correction, 
suggested by the fact that James son of Alphaeus was the known 
name of an Apostle, whereas Levi son of Alphaeus is otherwise un- 
known. ‘Levi’ therefore is genuine in Mk. ii 4: the strongest external 
testimony is the fact that it is the name in Luke vy, in a section of that 
Gospel directly based on Mark, while among our MSS its best sup- 
porters are 8 B W and 1 &c. 

But how large and how various is the ‘ Western’ phslens} Now 
that the correct text of the Syriac Diatessaron is assured we have the 
solid support of all Latin texts before the Vulgate, all extant Syriac 
texts before the Peshitta. In Greek we have D, the two Pontic texts 
@ and 56s, the ‘ Ferrar Group’, and (if we may press the evidence of 
Origen) the text current at Caesarea. Granted that ‘ Levi’ is right and 
‘James’ is wrong, the problem that demands a solution is how ‘ Levi’ 
managed to survive into the 4th century. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


MARK vit 12 AND «i IN HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


Mr Co.eman’s interesting and suggestive article in the last number 
of the JoURNAL seems to me to call for a reply by some one who like 
me feels that it is unsound, or at least contains some leading ideas 
which are unsound. And to begin at the end, I cannot think that his 
explanation of Mark viii 12 is convincing. It is true that the First and 
Third Gospels both report our Lord as saying that no sign would be 
given to that generation but the sign of Jonah. Granted: but the 
insertion of the sign of Jonah in Matt. xvi 4’ is surely due to the 
Evangelist. At another time and place our Lord doubtless ‘ reserved 
to Himself the sign of the true prophet’, to use Mr Coleman’s excellent 
phrase, but at ‘ Dalmanutha’ (i. e. Tiberias) in the presence of carping 
adversaries the blunt refusal of Mark viii 12 seems to me alone ap- 
propriate, much more appropriate than the vague announcement 


1 On p. 166, 1. 20, Matt. xvi 16 is a slip for xvi 4. 
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imagined by Mr Coleman and dignified by him with the title of a 
Divine paradox. ‘No sign’ and ‘the sign of Jonah’ are not in- 
consistent withr one another, according to the certainly genuine inter- 
pretation of the phrase given in Lk. xi 30 ff. The Ninevites heard 
the message and repented, a similar opportunity had been granted to 
the contemporaries of Jesus. And further, “Api Adyw tyiv ci... is 
not an ‘oath’, except to the Grammarian. It is no more of an oath 
than pa yévorro is a naming of the Name of God. The understood 
apodosis, for the Grammarian’s requirements, might just as well be 
‘I am very much mistaken’ as ‘God do so to me and more also’, or 
any similar clause. 

For these reasons I still prefer to interpret «i in Mk. viii 12 as 
a negative, in company with the Sinai Palimpsest (followed by the 
Peshitta), with the Coptic versions, with codd. W A 5 and the Ferrar 
Group, and finally with Origen who says «i ... rodr’ éorw ov do06n- 
oeTat. 

And I doubt very much whether Mr Coleman be right in regarding 
the Biblical Aramaic {7 ‘if’ as connected with the Hebrew particle 
i fhe shorter form of 73 ‘behold’. The Biblical and Nabatean 
Aramaic j# is surely a side-form of the more widely spread jx (or 


and jx, found in Syriac and other Aramaic dialects, corresponding to 
ol (éz) in Arabic, and also to ON (’sm) in Hebrew. All these forms 
mean ‘ if’ and do not mean ‘behold’. As to form, Aén is quite in 
accordance with analogy : the initial 2 corresponds to initial’ in Syriac 
just as Biblical Aramaic 4af‘e/ corresponds to Syriac ’af‘e/, and the 
final x for Hebrew m corresponds to Aramaic plural -iz corresponding 
to Hebrew plural -im.- On the use of {9 for ‘if’ in Biblical Hebrew we 
read in Gesenius-Cowley § 159 w (ed. of 1898, p. 524): ‘ Probably 
+++ gis a pure Aramaism, and since the Aramaic word never has the 
meaning Jeho/d, it is at least improbable that it had originally any con- 
nexion with {3 or 737’. Among other passages in illustration they 
quote Jer. iii r. 

One further Semitic use of an ‘ if ’-clause is not noticed by Mr Cole- 
man, vz. the total suppression of the apodosis. This is so strange to 
English idiom, that English translators of the Bible have usually added 
‘well and good’, or some such phrase. The best known example is 
Dan. iii 15: very likely Dan iii 17 ought to be similarly translated, 
with a ‘qwe//’ at the end. But this idiom seems to have been tolerable 
in Greek, even to St Luke’s ears (‘if it bear fruit, we//’: Lk. xiii 9), 
and it seems to me possible that some of Mr Coleman’s examples from 
the Old Testament were meant to be taken that way. ‘If I have made 
Jacob’s brothers his bondmen—“¢hen it will be so’ (Gen. xxvii 37). Yet 
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the passage as it stands in the LXX must surely be regarded as transla- 
tion Greek. 

What Mr Coleman seems to me to have proved is that the translators 
of the Greek Bible took en, which usually stands for ‘ behold’, in the 
sense of ‘if’ more often than is now recognized in Hebrew grammatical 
tradition. But it is a long step from that to infer a questionable deriva- 
tion for the common Biblical Aramaic word for ‘if’, and a still longer 
one to apply the result to reverse the hitherto accepted meaning of 


Mark viii 12. 
F. C. Burkitt. 


YAHO'. 


Ir seems almost impertinent to reopen in England ' the question of 
the vocalization of the Tetragrammaton, when the term Yahweh has 
spread to the very text-books of our secondary schools. Yet there is 
something to be said. 

Not that anything is to be said in favour of the name Jehovah. 
That word is not to be found earlier than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when Porchet wrote his Victoria in 1303,* and it is 
(to my mind) doubly wrong. First, it represents merely the vowels of 
Adonai, the ‘surrogate’ of the Tetragrammaton*; and secondly, it 
gives a consonantal value to the third letter of the Four. The form 
| Jehovah cannot be right. 

I. Is then Yahweh? It may be granted at once that no vocalization 
is more natural to any reader of the letters YHWH in Exod. iii 15, 
vi 3, if the word be considered in itself. It looks like an ‘imperfect’ 
of a 7’5 verb, and the only doubt would be the quality of the first 
syllable and the ‘voice’ which the word was intended to represent.‘ 
Nor again can it be denied that the curious ’ZAyeh in Exod. iii 14 
(‘I AM hath sent me unto you’®) suggests a verbal form like Yahweh 
as the actual Name. But one cannot say more. Scholars have hardly 


1 The subject has recently been discussed from points of view other than that 
of this paper by Luckenbill in the American Journal of Semitic Languages x1 277-283 
(July 1924), Albright Journal of Biblical Literature xliii (1924) pp. 370-378, and 
xliv (1925) pp. 153-162, and Burkitt, xliv pp. 353-356. 

2 Printed in 1530. 

8 All the available information on this subject is given by Dr )a!man Der Gottes- 
name Adonai 1889, to whom I would say ‘ Eheu fugaces, Pos. r°, Postume,’ &c. 

* It must, however, not be forgotten that the system o. dunctuation which 
4 ultimately prevailed was only one out of several, though I do ».ot know that there 
would have been any difference in the case before us. 

5 Iassume that the text is not interpolated, in spite of W. R. Arnold’s arguments 
in his essay ‘The Divine Name in Exod. iii 14’, in the Journal of Biblical Literature 
XXiv 1905, pp. 129, 134. 
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attempted to explain why in Yahweh the form is archaic, and in ’Zhyeh 
ordinary Hebrew. Nor have they given sufficient weight to the 
suggestion that ’Z/yeh itself may be a kind of ‘ surrogate’ (throwing no 
more light on the original word than does Adonai) ; for to later Hebrew 
minds it seemed impossible that God should tell Moses to pronounce 
the Tetragrammaton with its proper vocalization, and the verse implies 
that it was to be so pronounced.? 

There is, however, some external evidence in favour of Yahweh. 
Such force as this evidence possesses depends chiefly on a statement 
expressed clearly in the Palestinian Talmud, and probably (but very 
obscurely) in the Babylonian. A discussion was held with reference 
to those who have no share in the world to come, to which R. Saul in 
the Mishna contributed the saying, ‘also he who expresses the Name by 
its letters’, To this R. Mana (Cent. iv) adds in the Gemara, ‘ As 
these Cuthaeans (Samaritans) when they take oaths ’. 

What, then, did the Samaritans say? First, what do they say? For 
they have been an extraordinarily conservative race, and the old 
traditions remain among them.’ 

It appears that in their religious services they do not pronounce the 
Tetragrammaton, but use the surrogate Shemmah (wow, The Name), or 
occasionally Z/vhim (God). But, as J. A. Montgomery shews, there is 
some evidence (though it is rather obscure and uncertain) that in the 
sixteenth century and even later they said Yahweh or Yahwah. He 
ends his paper, however, in a remarkable way: ‘ But conclusive evi- 
dence on this question (whether it is Yahwe or Yahwa) was given by 
Prof. N. Schmidt in the discussion of the present paper at the meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature. He said that he had learnt orally 
from the son of the Samaritan high priest, whom he had met in the 
preceding winter in Jerusalem, that the Samaritans pronounce the 
name either as Yahwa or Yahu,’.t If both the young man and his 
reporter may be trusted, and there is no reason, so far as I am aware, 


1 It can hardly be doubted that God is described as giving to Moses a name by 
which He had not been known to the Patriarchs, though Lagarde and others think 
the reference was only to the carrying out of what the Name implied (Psalt. juxta 
Hebr. 1874, pp. 154 8q.). Wan Hoonacker rightly points out that there is no reason 
why the Name when first given should have been of a normal and readily intelli- 
gible formation (The Schweich Lectures of 1914, p. 72). 

2 sPyInwet *NNID pore m3... YAYMND DY AN ANN T. J. Sanh. 
x 1 end, p. 28” top. cf. T. B. Sanh. 101». The words of Raba bar Hama in T. B. 
Kiddushin 71* also imply that the true pronunciation was known by the Jews in 
the middle of the fourth century. 

3 See Gaster’s Schweich Lectures, The Samaritans, 1925. 

* ‘Notes from the Samaritan. A nineteenth-century witness to the pronuncia- 
tion of YHWH’ (Journal of Biblical Literature xxv 1906, pp. 508q.)- 
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why they should not be, the conversation makes the evidence of the 
Samaritans in modern times much less certain than has been assumed 
to be the case. 

Secondly, what did they say? ‘There is one witness of fairly early 
date. Theodoret (born ¢. 393 at Antioch, died ¢. 458 as Bishop of 
Cyrrhus, some seventy miles north-east of Antioch) twice mentions 
the Samaritans in this connexion. 

In Quwaest. xv on Exodus (Exod. iii 14) speaking of the Tetra- 
grammon (sic) he says that the Hebrews are not allowed to utter it. 
‘But the Samaritans call it Yade, but the Jews Aiza.’' It will be 
observed, by the way, that he here puts the Samaritans and the Jews 
on precisely the same footing. 

When the Quwaestiones were written we do not know. But the 
Haereticarum Fabularum Compendium evidently belongs to the late years 
of Theodoret’s life, if the chapter in it attacking Nestorius is his.?_ In this 
work he speaks of certain stolid folk who suppose that every name of God 
represents a different God, e.g. Adonat, Elohi, and Sabaoth, because 
they do not know the signification of the Hebrew names. He there- 
fore will explain these. At last he says, ‘Now Saddai signifies Him 
who is sufficient and able, but Aia Him who is. This also was not 
to be uttered among the Hebrews. But the Samaritans call it /adai, 
not knowing the force of the expression ’.® 

Now it is not surprising that many suppose that the question what 
was the old pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton by the Samaritans is 
settled by these two statements of Theodoret’s. Possibly, but far 
from certainly. The Ava assigned to the Jews is evidently used as 
a surrogate for the Tetragrammaton and may be the equivalent of 
’Ehyeh (‘1 am’) in Exod. iii 15. It is not impossible that the 
Samaritans used Yavai for a surrogate also. Further, it must not 
be forgotten that Theodoret, who wrote a hundred years later than 
R. Mana, had no personal acquaintance with Samaria proper, and de- 
pended on wandering members of the tribe, and also that these were 
not always distinguished from those of other tribes and sects, being 
given, like them, to posing as exorcists and sorcerers. Further, it is 


1 Hatch and Redpath’s statement (Suppl. i p. 9) that in Exod. vi 3 the Sam. reads 
*Aia seems to be due to a confusion of Theodoret’s words xadovar 52 air) Sapapetra 
pév "IaBé, "lovdator 5 ’Aid. Migne P. G. Ixxx c. 244. There is unfortunately no 
critical edition of Theodoret’s writings. The Greek is also in Field’s Hex. at 
Exod, vi 3, where for dia is a var. lect.’Ia. I print bin Yabe to represent the Greek 
8, but presumably it was sounded v. 

2 iv 12sq. Migne P.G., Ixxxiii cc. 432-437. 

3 V. 3 end, 7d 5 Saddal, rdv ixavdv Kat dvvardv “onyaiver: 7d Et Aid roy Srra. 
Tovro kai dvexpavnrov hv wap’ “EBpaios. Sauapetra 52 “laBai abtd Aé-youaw, d-yvoobvTes 
Ti Tov pnyatos Sivauv. Migne P. G. Ixxxiii c. 460. 
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one thing to pronounce the Holy Name in solemn oaths, and quite 
another to use it in a casual way, or even in charms. ‘Theodoret may 
easily have heard the use of Yaéai in cases of the latter kind, and yet 
never have heard the proper pronunciation in an oath. In any 
case, he is the only person who attributes the use of Yadai to the 
Samaritans. 

What, then, of Epiphanius (born between a.p. 310 and 320, died 
403)? For, though he does not say anything in this connexion about 
Samaritans, he lived most of his life (save for a few years with monks 
in Egypt) in or near Eleutheropolis, which is about twenty miles north- 
west of Hebron, and about sixty miles from Mount Gerizim. 

In Panarion xl §5, he is speaking of certain heretics called 
Archontics, who have come from Armenia to Palestine, and suppose 
that Sadaoth is God of the Jews, and the devil is His evil son. 
‘They think that Sabaoth is the name of a certain God, as we have 
already explained at length with reference to the other heresies,’ where 
we have shewn that the various names are terms of the one God, and 
do not represent different Gods. He then gives a list of such names, 
viz. ‘Eli, Elohim, El, Saddai, Ellion, Rabboni, Ja, Adonai, and Jabe 
(Var. lect. Jawe)’. He then explains each. ‘ £7 is God, Elohim Ever 
God, £4 My God, Saddai The Sufficient, Rabdont The Lord, Ja Lord, 
Adonai The Lord who is, Jade (Var. lect. Jawe) He who was and is, 
the ever Being, as He interprets to Moses, “ He who is hath sent me, 
shalt thou say unto them,” and Z//ion the Highest, and Sadaoth is 
interpreted Of Hosts,’ which he further explains.’ 

It will be observed that Epiphanius makes here no special claim 
for the term Iabe or Iaue. It is just one of the names of God, and 
apparently a Biblical name (judging by the others), and in this, no 
doubt, lies the strength of its evidence. The pronunciation of "Iafé is 
clear ; that of "Iavé not so clear.’ 

Again, there is no doubt that the term Yahweh occurs sometimes in 
magical formulae and charms. But it would be very strange indeed 
if it did not, considering the endless permutations and abbreviations of 
the Tetragrammaton to be found in such sources.’ This part of the 
evidence for Yahweh is of little weight. 

1 vopifovres Svopa civar [rod] Geo Tivds TO SaBawO, ws H5n Kal év Tais mpérepov 
aipéceot Sid mAaTous tyiv wempayparevera ... TOU Te "HAL Kal Tov ‘EAweip, TOU TE 
“HA «ai Tov Saddai rod re "EAAwy Tod Te ‘PaBBwvi rod re “Ia rod re Adwvai Tov re IlaBé 
(‘Iavé M). .. 70 "HA Qeds, 7d "EAweip @eds dei, To "HAI Oecs pov, 7d Sabdat 6 ixavds, 7d 
‘PaBBovi 6 Kuvpios, 7d "Id Kvpios, 75 "Adavat 6 dy Kipros, Td “IaBé (‘Iavé M) ds jv Kai 
éotw 5 del dy, ds Epunvedaa To Mavon ‘'O dy dwéoradké pe, épeis mpds adrovs’, kai Td 
"EAMG toTos, Kal Td LaBawl Svvapewy Epynvederau (Leipzig 1y22, ii p. 86). 

2 On Clement of Alexandria, vide infra p. 282 n. 2. 

3 See, for example, Gaster 7he Sword of Moses 1896, pp. xi sq., 34. 
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It will, I hope, be admitted that neither by literary arguments nor by 
external evidence can the claim of Yahweh to be the true pronunciation 
of the Name be considered established. 

II. There is, however, a further consideration which has been 
entirely overlooked, but is now becoming prominent, in view of recent 
investigations of the nature of the Hebrew cult. * For it is more and 
more evident that this was not that decorous, almost silent, worship to 
which we ourselves are accustomed. It was a loud worship, such as 
orientals love, and part, perhaps even a large part, of it (but the propor- 
tion is wholly unimportant) consisted in calling upon the sacred Name 
aloud. Gunkel has shown tbis, as, for example, in the brief summary 
in his Commentary on Ps. xx 6." 

What, then, was the Name which was invoked so loudly ? 

Was it YAHWEH, with a long ‘a’? Certainly not, for no scholar, 
so far as I know, has ever proposed that as the Name of the Tetra- 
grammaton. YAHWEH is only our English and typically clumsy 
pronunciation.2? The Name proposed is YAHWEH or YAH*WEH. 
True, there is some question about the exact shade of the pronuncia- 
tion of the first vowel, whether it should be ‘a’ as in ‘ pat’, or ‘e’ as 
in ‘pet’, or ‘i’ as in ‘pit’—it matters little—but in any case it is 
short, very short. 

This being so, a congregation at worship, or even a body of 
soldiers charging the enemy, would find YAHWEH a poor word to 
shout out. 

As a word to be used in public worship or in solemn and personal 
invocation, YAHWEH seems to be improbable to a degree. 

What other form is there? There is YAO or YAHO. That this 
existed in early, and even in pre-Mosaic days, is, I believe, generally 
acknowledged, though this is more a matter of inference than of sharp 
and undisputed evidence. There are, for example, the names of 
Hebrew men or women, in which it occurs either at the end, e.g. 
wm2n2 (Nethaniah, Jer. xl 8 and often), which is like 5x2n3 (Nathanael, 
Num. i 8), or at the beginning, e.g. jn2m (never jn3m, Jehona- 
than, 1 Sam. xiv 6 and often) and jn3v (Jonathan, 1 Sam. xiii 2 and 
often). The name of Jochebed (735%), Moses’ mother, is an early 
instance.° 


1 Cf. the Baal worship t Kings xviii 26. So in India devotees will call out 
‘Ram’, ‘Ram’,repeatedly. See further Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE der Classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft xxii (1922) s.v. Kultus sp. 2154 sq. 

2 It should, however, be mentioned that the vocalization YAWE occurs in a list 
of magical names in an Ethiopic document of unstated age (Driver on the Tetra- 
grammaton in Studia Biblica i 20, 1885). 

3 Much ink has been spilled in endeavouring to show either that ‘ Yahweh’ has 
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So in the Assyrian period Jehoahaz is represented in cuneiform by 
Ja-u-ha-zi; Hezekiah by Ha-za-ki-ja-a-u; Azariah (not the king of 
Judah) by Az-ri-ia-a-u.’ 

The Jews at Elephantine worshipped Yau or vee (in, once mn), as 
stated in documents, ranging from 465 to 407 B.c.?_ Diodorus Siculus, 
who finished his book in 8 B.C. , speaking of the God of the Jews, says 
that He was called "Ia«.® Origen uses the same name of Him.* Porphyry, 
as quoted by Eusebius, cites Sanchuniathon as using “levi of Him.° 
Similarly the margin of Cod. Marchalianus (Q) has at Ezek. xi 1 an ex- 
planation of the name Bavaiov (17°23) oixodouy (perhaps 7) olkos ’Iaw.° 
Jerome says that the Name ‘can be read IAHO’.’ 

Further “Ia is much more common in charms and amulets than 
*IaBé or the like, and Epiphanius records that among the Marcosian 
heretics when a man is baptized by them he says, ‘I have been 
redeemed, and I redeem my soul from this age and all the things that 
are from it in the name of Iao who redeemed his soul unto redemption 
in the living Christ’.* Yahweh is not mentioned, but Yao. I suggest, 
then, that this YA-O or YA-HO is fundamentally the right pronuncia- 
tion of the Tetragrammaton. It gives a solemn and a sonorous cry, 
fitted for a very emotional people, whether as a prayer for help, or as 


given rise to such forms, or that they have produced ‘Yahweh’. The possibilities 
on either side hardly come within the compass of the present paper. 

1 See D. D. Luckenbill The Pronunciation of the Name of the God of Israel 
(AJSL. xl p. 278, [1923-1924]). My friend Mr Chauncey Winkworth tells me 
that Zimmern KAT® 1903, pp. 465-468, is still the best authority. Zimmern is 
more than doubtful about the Divine reference of Ja-u-um-il, &c., in the time of 
Hammurabi, as these have no ‘ Gottesdeterminativ’ before them. 

2 See Cowley Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 1923, nos. 6, 13, 22, 25, 
27, 30, 31, 33, 38, 45, 56. 

8 Hist.ig4. Irenaeus i 4. 1 uses the word in connexion with the Valentinians, 

4 In Joan. ii p. 49 (Brooke, 1896). 

5 Praep. Evang. i 9, p. 31 (Gifford). 

6 The text of Q is said to be ‘not later than the sixth century’ (Swete), and 
this note (which is in uncials) is little if at all later (Ceriani De Codice Marchaliano, 
1890). 

7 © Domine, Dominus noster. Prius nomen Domini apud Hebraeos quattuor 
literarum est, Jod, He, Vau, He: quod proprie Dei vocabulum sonat: et legi potest 
IAHO, et Hebraei affnrov id est ineffabile opinantur’ (Breviarium in Psalmos 
Ps. viii, Vallarsi vii 21; Migne P. L. xxvi c. 838). Thought by Vallarsi to be 
spurious, but now considered genuine, and to be dated before a.p. 392. See 
Bardenhewer Al/tk, Lit. iii 620 (1912). 

8 AeAUrpmpat Kal AvTpodpar Tiy YuxHy pov dnd rod aid@vos TovTov Kai mavTwv TaY 
nap’ abrod tv rH dvdpar: Tod “law, ds éAvTpwoaTo Ti Wuxi abtcd els GwoAUTpwoiv ev TE 
xpiorg 7H (avr: Panarion xxxiv 21. Leipzig 1922 ii p. 36. Migne P.G. 
xli c. 623. It is sometimes quoted as Lib. I. iii 20. It should be noted that several 
strange Hebrew words have preceded, evidently used as a kind of incantation. 
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a paean of victory, or as an acknowledgement of the claims of Him 
who is addressed. 

III. But it will be objected that while this theory accounts plausibly 
for three of the letters of the Sacred Name, it says nothing of the 
fourth, the final H. . 

I suggest that this H represents only the explosion of breath after the 
loud and prolonged O. If the reader will pronounce YAHO in this 
way, he will find himself involuntarily uttering a something, com- 
paratively slight, I grant, but there, unavoidably there, if the O be closed 
sharply.’ 

I suggest, further, that, as in calling upon a God the exact and full 
pronunciation was deemed to be of the greatest possible importance, it 
became de rigueur, when using the sacred Name in worship, or on 
{ solemn occasions, always to express this final sound fully. Hence, 
when the time came that the Name was put into writing the writer was 
careful always to add a letter to indicate its full pronunciation, i. e. the 
pronunciation of the Name im its sacred use. We, no doubt, in such 
i a case would write YAHO?, in capitals, with a little ‘h’ at the top, but 
f of old they had no such a device. They had to write an H of the 

same kind as that of the second letter. 

Thus, when the Name was written down for sacred purposes (but 
only then, and xot when it formed part of an ordinary proper name) it 
was written YHWH, the Tetragrammaton.? 

IV. Lastly, it may be asked what is the meaning of the word 
YAHO"? Frankly, no one can tell for certain. For it belongs, 
presumably, to a primitive language at present unknown. But this 
much is clear, that it seemed to the Hebrews to have some connexion 
with their own word, HAWAH or HAYAH, ‘to be’. 


i 1 This may lie at the basis of the fact that a final 7 often represents the O sound. 
See, for example, the Moabite Stone, 1. 12, M71 (Dodo). The Stone is the oldest 
inscription or document of any kind that contains the Tetragrammaton. It is 
unfortunate that the destruction of two letters in the preceding words (or possibly 
{ the preceding word) makes tke exact sense of the clause doubtful. Dr Cowley 
even supposes 717" here not to be the Name at all, and translates, ‘ And I took from 
thence what should be for myself’, but this makes an awkward sentence, and the 
name of the God of Israel is to be expected at this point. 

* If we wish to express the sacred pronunciation by the recognized system of 
vocalization we may possibly point aim, hut this would represent an exaggeration. 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. V. vi 34, Leipzig, 1906, ii p. 348) tells us of ‘the 
mystic four-lettered Name, which only they who had the right of entering the 
shrine had upon them—now it is said laoue (’Iaove)’. 

On the analogy of Zove for MID and piv’, and "Y«ove for Yip) this may have 
“j represented YAHO", But ov does often represent a waw pronounced to-day as 
i 2 consonant, e.g. ovAw for dy and, in consequence, Clement’s statement has been 
claimed as evidence for Yahweh. 
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Thus to the Hebrews the fully pronounced Tetragrammaton sug- 
gested ‘being’ or perhaps ‘becoming’ (see God’s words in Exod. iii 
14 sq.), and that in a timeless, or rather all-time, sense, of which the 
Apocalyptic 6 dv xai 6 jv Kai 6 épxdpevos' is a not unfair expansion. 

In conclusion, then, I submit that the evidence for Yahweh is by no 
means as sure as is commonly asserted, and that an unbiased examina- 
tion gives reason to suppose that, while Yahweh was known (as could 
hardly fail to be the case on any hypothesis), the term Yah6, or Yao, 
was far more usual, and that the definitely sacred namé was Yaho, 
Yahweh was probably a purely literary, though extremely natural, 
formation, but the original and religious sound of the Tetragrammaton 
was Yah6b, the cry of full-lunged, strong-voiced men. 


A. Lukyn WILLIAMS. 


THE TARGUM ON THE LATER PROPHETS. 


Mr. A. SPERBER’S communication to ZAW. N.F. iii 175 f on 
a proposed edition of the Targum on the Earlier Prophets raises the 
hope that his work will be extended to the Later Prophets. Lagarde’s 
work (Prophetae Chaldaice) is worthy of Lagarde, but it needs the 
addition of an Apparatus containing at least the readings of the Yemenite 
MSS. I have examined the text of these for about thirteen chapters 
of Ezekiel, and have found a good number of variants worth recording. 
I append a small selection of these by way of illustration. I should 
add that I have not been able to examine the MSS a second time for 
verification. I offer these notes only in support of my contention that 
work can be done and should be done on the Targum of the Later 
Prophets. 


Ezekiel 


(Lag. = Lagarde’s Prophetae Chaldaice, 1872. 

Bxt. = Buxtorf’s text in his Rabbinic Bible, Basel, Anno 379, i.e. 
A.D. 1619. 

b = B.M. Or. 1474. m = B.M. Or. 2211. 
y = B.M. Or. 1473. 

The three MSS are Yemenite, the oldest of them being m, which is 

dated a.D. 1475.) 
1 Rev. i 8. 
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ir. wm yo sna wd madpa Lag. Bxt. 
om. bmy 
| xmida Lag. 
pr 22 Bxt. bmy 
[mraz] “na Lag. 
wn [Bxt. 13] m [by e silent} 





2. xmwnon Lag. m [by e silentio] 
xnvon Bxt. 


3. mm Lag. (mn Corr) santum m 
pr “np Bxt. [b™s mn; y™s xin] 


iv 2. ¥2 Lag. [m "y3] 
vs Bxt. 
minn> Lag. 
pip"> ~Bxt. bm 
mywn Lag. 
pawe Bxt. m [bil] 
pres Lag. [8 Bxt.] 
‘DN (i.e. aphroravan) bm 
3- orp [m3] (dria supra) Lag. 
; Sima. Bxt. m 
viii 4. "Ww [jon] Lag. 
om. Bxt. [b e silentio] my 
5. 81m [NnKp] Lag. 
pin Bxt. [b ¢ silentio] my 
6. [mx] "nm Lag. Bxt. 
“nn [b e silentio| my [cf. vv. 12, 15 


16. puannd Lag. bmy [So Bomberg 
peannd Bxt. 


ix 2. faa moma wbann woxdn Lag. 
f2a tantum Bxt. bsil m[y] 


4. % [9 sox] Lag. 

m> Bxt. bsil my 
xiayno7 Lag. 
H xTaynxt Bxt. bsil my 
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5. wand wand any pod) Lag. 
oud) zantum Bxt. [bsil] m 
po xy [Dimn] Lag. Bxt. 
poxy bsil m 
ro. jira Lag. 
pannas Bxt. 
pansies [bil] m y [cf. Ezek. xi 21, ed. Lag. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Note.—Bxt.’s simple }' 33 for DWIN in Ezek. ix 2 corresponds with the 
rendering of Onkelos in Gen, xviii 2, xxxii 25, but the fuller rendering preserved 


in Lag. agrees with that of ‘ Ben Uzziel’ in the two passages of Genesis, and is 
doubtless to be accepted as the better reading. 


TWO FORGOTTEN WORDS IN THE HEBREW 
LANGUAGE. 


I HAVE already drawn attention in the pages of this JouRNAL to 
a number of forgotten or misunderstood words in the Old Testament. 
These fall into two classes: (a) those whose meaning has been lost 
owing to the rarity of their occurrence, and (4) those which have been 
confused with well-known roots of similar form. 

Another such word, belonging to the second class, may perhaps be 
found in r Sam. xxiv 8: O° 272 YPN NWI Yow which the Revised 
Version translates: ‘so David checked his men with these words’. 
This is frankly a guess, as also are the renderings of the versions: for 
example, the Greek xai érewev' Aaved rovs dvipas airod év Adyous and the 
Syriac edo Ihsas oer? Jens 02 volo. Modern interpreters 
have either tried to see some metaphorical use of the well-known verb 
yow Q. ‘clave’ and Pi. ‘tore in two’, which here really yields no sense, 
or have had recourse to emendation, with equally little success.?. But 
once again Accadian offers a more probable solution ; for the Hebr. 
yow here appears to be cognate with the well-known Acc. fas@ ‘to 
call’. This verb is used in the sense of calling or summoning persons 
in a number of passages : for example, a/si*-ma (LU)turtan (L U)pikati 
adi sabi gatisunu ‘1 summoned indeed the commander, the prefects 


1 Cp. the Targum’s D*B ‘ persuaded’. 
2 See S, R. Driver Samuel pp. 193-194. 


5 For afsi, to avoid the clash of two sibilants (Meissner Kuregefasste Assyrische 
Grammatik § 11d). 








———— 
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and the troops under their command,’ where the Acc. Sasé@ is used 
precisely as the Hebr. yow in the passage under discussion.?_ Whether 
the Pi‘él (YU) is original or whether the verb was intended to be read 
as Qal (YD) cannot now be determined and makes little difference to 
the sense ; for the Pi‘él is merely the intensive, the Qal the ordinary 
theme of the same verb. Thesentence, therefore, should be translated : 
‘and David called’ or ‘ summoned his men with words’, and the two 
verbs, (1) yow ‘clave’ and (2) yow ‘summoned ’, should in future be 
sharply distinguished. 

Another word which, I suggest, has been wrongly ousted from the 
Hebrew text is D°MNM ‘holes’ in 1 Sam. xiii 6. The Revised Version 
wrongly takes it from NM ‘bramble’ and translates it ‘thickets’, 
although the plural of this word is O°MiN (Ct. ii 2 and 2 Chron. xxxiii 
11); most scholars, however, are unable to resist the temptation of 
emending it, with Ewald, to the very similar DN (cp. 1 Sam. xiv 11).? 
Yet the LXX, for what their evidence is worth on such a point, imply 
different words in these two passages ; for they have év rats pavdpars ‘ in 
the enclosed places’ in the first place, where they are guessing roughly 
from the context, and é« rév tpwyAév ‘from the (mouse-) holes’ in the 
second place, The Syriac version has JM. ‘caves’ or the like in both 
passages. This may also be a conjecture; but there is reason for 
believing that it is the true meaning. Marwan ibn Janah*‘ explains 


prmn as Jlil » anja! eiAl ‘places hollowed out of the hills’ 
Now he might be suspected of coining a verb o> ‘hollowed out’ to 
explain the Hebrew nin, if the /4w4 were not well-established in the 


ae 


f 
{ 
jf 


Sara et 


ob Wee 


1 Schrader Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek vol ii pp. 236-237, 11 1. 11. 

2 The only objection which can be brought against this explanation of yow 
arises from the doubt about the third radical of fas, which is generally taken to be 
y, because (i) it prefers ¢ to e (cp. #¥s¢ and #Sasi or i$essé) and (ii) the nouns Sisitu, 
Sassaitu and so on never shew any trace of the lost Y; to this it may be replied 
that (i), although ema (Ow) makes iSme and i¥eme, yet Sabu (YIW) makes sbi 
and #ebbi (cp, lisiyau with luSabbiyau beside lusabbiu and /usabbi’u), and that 
(ii) the ) is represented merely by # or y in sibi, sibit (YIW) and in ‘ebitum (Y3b) 
‘sunk’ or erbaya (D'YINN). In fact, this preference for ¢ to e is simply due to the 
sibilant (Meissner, Kuragefasste Assyrische Grammatik, § 20 d). 

8 The ancients did not affect a verbal accuracy in allusions and quotations: e. g. 
VIM (Isa. xi 6 and 7) is replaced by NIM (Isa. Ixv 25) and pr (Ps. lviii 11) by 
7M (Ps. Ixviii 24), where again the temptation to ‘emend’ an unknown verb 
has proved too strong; but Delitzsch (Prolegomena, pp. 69-71) has shewn that the 
Hebr. YM here corresponds with the Acc. mafdsu ‘to besprinkle’, ‘to dip’. 
The same false assumption, that identical words must be used in parallel 
passages, underlies both ‘emendations’; and there is little doubt but that NIMS 
would have been altered to 10M if it had not been a known expression ! 

* Neubauer and Wright Marwdén ibn Jandh’s ‘ Book of Roots’ col. 784 ll. 13-14. 
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Semitic languages ; but the existence of the Syr. JMuds,! the Arab. 
is3s,? and the Eth. “4: * ‘hole’, ‘aperture’ makes such a supposi- 
tion improbable. The root, in fact, is so well attested in the Semitic 
languages that it must be allowed to have existed also in Hebrew. Again 
therefore, two words, which have been confused by lexicographers— 
namely, (1) mn ‘bramble’, and (2) mn ‘hole’, ‘hollow place’—must 
be kept apart. 

Such interpretations, though based on the cognate languages, are 
not ‘ Assyrianisms’ or ‘ Arabisms’ and therefore to be rejected. The 
limited range and small bulk of classical Hebrew literature has brought 
it about that the Old Testament is full of draé eipyyéva, which can be 
explained only by reference to the cognate languages. Such words are 
not to be regarded as ‘borrowed’ from the neighbouring language ; 
they have come down from the parent Semitic language into Biblical 
Hebrew, where by chance they have survived in so few passages that 
their meanings have been long forgotten. But the fact that with the 
increase in our knowledge of the related vocabularies an increasing 
number of these rare words is being interpreted should put a stop to 
hasty ‘emendation’; in fact, the time has come to lay down the rule 
that NO WORD, and ESPECIALLY NO VERB, IN THE HEBREW BIBLE, 
IF ONLY IT PRESENTS A TRULY SEMITIC FORM, MAY BE EMENDED. 
Many, if not most, such words will find an explanation some day in the 
cognate languages, while there will generally be no reason to suppose 
that those which cannot be so explained have been incorrectly handed 
down, although their meaning remains hidden to us. 


G. R. DRIVER. 


THE INSCRIPTION ON AARON’S HEAD-DRESS. 


IN a note in this JoURNAL of October 1924 (vol. xxvi p. 72) I suggested 
that the inscription on Aaron’s head-dress was the Tetragrammaton only 
—a single word, and not two words as implied by the English Version 
‘Holiness to the Lord’ (Exod. xxviii 36, &c.). This suggestion was 
fortunate enough to be approved of by Dr Burkitt (7d. p. 180), who 
cited in support of it Origen and Bar Hebraeus. I have now come 
across a relevant passage in an author prior to Origen and also (in all 
probability) to Philo and Josephus, which seems to confirm my view as 


1 Brocklemann Lex. Syr. iii 219. 

* Lane Arab. Engl. Dict. 1 ii 820 b. 

3 Dillmann Lex. Aeth. col. 606, where the author actually compares the Hebrew 
word under discussion ! 
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to the Inscription and to throw some further light on the subject. This 
passage occurs in the Letter of Aristeas (sect. 98) where the dress of 
the High Priest is described. The head-dress is referred to as 7d 
kabyyacpévov Bacideov éxrutoiv émt merddw xpvod ypdppacr dylos 
évopa tov Geod (Thackeray’s text). 

The above quotation is thus rendered in Charles’s Pseudepigrapha 
(p. 104): ‘The royal diadem full of glory with the name of God 
inscribed in sacred letters on a plate of gold.’ A foot-note runs thus: 
‘ Sacred letters, i.e. the older Hebrew characters ... before they had 
changed into the square characters.’ 

The phrase ypdppact dyiows dvopa tov Geod represents the same thing 
as Josephus’ iepois ypdppact tod Oeod tiv rpoonyopiav (Ant. Jud. iii 7 6) 
and Philo’s rérrapas éxov yAudas dvopatos (De Vit. Mos. iii 114, 152 M). 
Origen says the Tetragrammaton ézi rod rerdAov Tod xpveod Tod dpyxepéws 
dvayéyparra (on Ps, ii 2, Migne P. G. xii 1104), and these words are 
quoted by Dr Burkitt. There are thus the Letfer of Aristeas, Philo, 
Josephus, Origen, Bar Hebraeus, all in favour of the view that what 
was inscribed on the front of Aaron’s head-dress was the Sacred Name 
only, the Tetragrammaton and nothing further. 

The iepa or aya ypdppara are indirectly referred to in the passage 
from Origen (not quoted by Dr Burkitt), besides being referred to 
directly in the Letter of Aristeas and by Josephus as already quoted. 
Origen’s words are, after mentioning the common substitution in Greek 
MSS of xvpios for the Tetragrammaton: Kai év rots dxpiBeorépos dé tov 
dvtvypadwv “EBpaios xapaxripor Ketrar Td Gvopa, “EBparxois dé od Trois viv, 
GAX4 tois dpyaordros. An example is given in Swete’s Jntrod. (p. 39) 
of Aquila’s practice of transliterating the Tetragrammaton in archaic 
Hebrew characters. It seems to be a fair inference from these references 
of the Letter of Aristeas, Josephus, and Origen to a special kind of 
Hebrew character that (as implied in the foot-note of Charles’s Pseudep. 
already quoted) when the change to the square character took place 
the archaic form of Hebrew character continued to be used for writing 
the Tetragrammaton, or (as in the case of Aaron’s head-dress) engraving 
or otherwise representing it. No other words seem to have had con- 
ferred on them the privilege of continuing to be thus expressed in 
archaic character. This seems to be some confirmation of the view that 
mm wp (as used in Exod. xxviii 36, &c.) really had the meaning ‘ the 
sacred name ‘‘ Yahweh” ’. 


James Epwarp Hocc. 
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PAGAN BAPTISMS IN TERTULLIAN. 


TERTULLIAN is concerned in the early part of the De Japtismo to 
shew the appropriateness of water. He refers, therefore, to its pagan 
use, ch. v: ‘nam et sacris quibusdam per lauacrum initiantur, Isidis 
alicuius aut Mithrae; ipsos etiam deos suos lauationibus efferunt. 
ceterum uillas domos templa totasque urbes aspergine circumlatae aquae 
expiant passim . certe ludis Apollinaribus et Pelusiis tinguuntur idque 
se in regenerationem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum agere prae- 
sumunt . item penes ueteres quisque se homicidio infecerat purgatrices 
aquas explorabat.’ 

Pelusiis is given to us by the Clairvaux MS as corrected (Peé/asiis 
first hand) by Gelenius, and by Mesnart. The proposal of Ursinus to 
substitute Z/eusiniis has commonly been accepted. Professor Souter 
in a note in his translation remarked on the uncritical nature of this 
proceeding. It remains to explain the reference. e/usiis refers to 
a festival called the Fe/usia, mentioned in the Calendar of Philocalus 
as celebrated at Rome on March 20.’ Joannes Lydus tells us that 
a daemon called Pelusius proclaimed to the Egyptians that the Nile had 
risen, and then fell into the waters. At first they disbelieved, but when 
facts bore him out they established a féstival called IIjAovovwv among 
them and among the Greeks. Of the nature of this festival we know 
nothing more. The idea that it contained some ceremonial bathing is 
slightly confirmed by Ammianus Marcellinus xxii 6, § 3, ‘in Augustam- 
nica Pelusium est oppidum nobile, quod Peleus Achillis pater dicitur 
condidisse, lustrari deorum monitu iussus in lacu quod eiusdem ciuitatis 
adluit moenia cum post interfectum fratrem nomine Focum horrendis 
Furiarum imaginibus raptaretur’. By Pelusium there was a lake, which 
was thought by some to have been used for a mythical lustration, and 
in which actual lustrations may have taken place. The transference of 
its rites to other cities was natural; Pelusium was a famous seat 
of excited popular worship.’ 


1 Joannes Lydus De mensibus iv 57, p. 112. 18. Wiinsch says mpd dexarecodpwv 
Kakevdav ’AmpiAiwv. This should probably be emended to dexatpiaw (a change of 
‘8 to vy’), to bring it into harmony with Philocalus and Silvius. 

2 Cult of Isis (Auien. Avat. 282); of Zeus Kasios (Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. hypotop. 
iii 224). On the interesting reference in Hist. Aug. V. M. Anton. 23 to the purg- 
ing of the cult of Sarapis from Pelusian vulgarity, cf. U. Wilcken Kiso ix 131 sqq. ; 
P. Oslo i 107 speaks of Min as 6 dvapaveis év TnAovaiy (cp. S. Eitrem ad loc, p. 56). 
For the transference cf. that of the Syrian Maioumas festival (which certainly 
included bathing) from Antioch to Ostia. 
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The localization of the rite is not certain. We know ofits celebration 
at Rome, and we know of /udi Afollinares at Rome, held from July 5 
to 13. and it is natural to think of the Roman festival in each case. At 
the same time we know of no ceremonial bathing at Judi, and it is 
possible that Tertullian is here, as elsewhere, naming a non-Roman 
festival by a Roman name.’ He may have had before him some Greek 
source which said év rots IIv6ios yotv cai InAovoios Barrifovra.? In 
any case, cerfe seems to contrast public and visible ritual with the 
mysteries of Isis and of Mithras, concerning which anyone not initiated 
would speak with less knowledge. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that eferunt which J. M. Lupton 
translates as ‘exalt, extol’ may rather be taken literally as ‘carry out’, 
with /auationibus either as dative (‘for washings’) or as ablative (‘in 
washing ceremonies’). The reference is to processions carrying an 
image out of a temple to a stream for a solemn annual bath; so for 
instance Cybele was at Rome carried to the Almo for a ceremony called 
lauatio.* 

A. D. Nock. 


1 So De spect. 11 ‘Olympia... quae sunt Romae Capitolia’. The reference may 
be to Alexandria, where games were held in honour of Apollo (J. Vogt Die alexan- 
drinischen Miinzen i 89), and Pelusia would be in place. 

2 The source might be some cynically coloured treatise directed against popular 
belief in the efficacy of a rite as an opus operatum. The thought is developed by 
Ovid Fasti ii 35-46, which is perhaps based on a similar source, and discusses 
methods of purification, in particular from the guilt of murder, ending ‘ nimium 
faciles, qui tristia crimina caedis | fluminea tolli posse putetis aqua’. Samrifovrat 
need not imply immersion ; it can mean as little as ‘ wash’, cf. P. Oxy. 840. 15 Tav 
pabnray rovs rédas BarriaGévTwv, 

On ancient lustrations I may be allowed to refer to ch. iii § 2 of my forthcoming 
essay in Studies in the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, edited by 
K. E. Kirk. 

3 [ wish to thank Professor H. J. Rose and Professor A. E. Souter for their kind 
help with this note. 
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REVIEWS 


History of Mediaeval Philosophy, by Maurice DE WuLrF. Translated 
by Ernest C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1926.) 

Dr MESSENGER’s translation, in two volumes, of de Wulfs well- 
known book is based on the fifth French edition, published in 1924- 
1925. The translation of an earlier edition by Dr Coffey appeared in 
1909, but since that date abundance of fresh material has been brought 
to light, and de Wulf has made a heroic attempt to incorporate the 
results. TO this end he has omitted—without much loss—the sketch 
of ancient philosophy included in the earlier editions, thus securing 
more space for the discussion of properly mediaeval thought, without 
unduly increasing the size of his book. To appreciate fully the ad- 
ditions and modifications introduced by the revision would require 
a minute and laborious study. Many sections have been rewritten ; 
the bibliography has been greatly enlarged, and a special effort 
has been made to mention works published since the edition of 
Ueberweg-Baumgartner which appeared in 1915. At the same time, 
de Wulf has not altered in any important respect his general conception 
of the subject. He retains his antithesis of scholastic and anti- 
scholastic philosophies, reserving the name of scholasticism for the 
movement towards ‘a synthesis wherein were treated all the questions 
with which philosophy is concerned, and in which the solutions were 
harmonized and controlled by one another’. The real trouble now for 
any student of mediaeval philosophy, much more for one who aspires 
to write its history, is to preserve a sense of proportion and a coherent 
grasp of the whole. Not only has the age of mere contempt for 
scholasticism passed away, but the pendulum seems to have swung so 
far in the opposite direction that there is, in some quarters, a tendency 
to regard any philosophical document as important, so long as it is 
mediaeval. The main result, however, has only been to increase the 
difficulty of finding a third alternative to the isolated monograph and 
the compressed history, which serves, indeed, the purpose of a dic- 
tionary of reference, but is frankly unreadable as a book. Much as 
one must admire the indefatigable industry displayed in a book like 
de Wulf’s, one feels all the time that the author is wrestling with the 
impossible task of keeping up to date. What we need is a history that 
will not begin to grow obsolete every time that some second-rate com- 
mentary on Boethius or the Sentences is rescued from the oblivion in 
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which it might advantageously have remained. Perhaps, however, the 
time for such an undertaking is not ripe, and for the present we must 
be grateful to scholars like de Wulf, who are doing their best to 
describe the materials and co-ordinate the results. 


Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis, Elements d’ Ontologie, by P. PEDRO 
Descogs, S.J. (Beauchesne, Paris, 1925.) 


WITH enormous irony Father Descogs begins his preface (aptly 
entitled J/onitum) with the words ‘ praesens opus non est liber manualis 
qui alumnis Seminariorum tradendus sit ut in scholis explicetur’. It 
would, indeed, be a large-handed and large-hearted alumnus who would 
undertake to cope with this volume of nearly 600 quarto pages, more 
especially as, after mastering some 40 of them, he would learn that the 
‘manual’ was only the first instalment of the projected four. Frankly, 
the book throws almost every possible obstacle in the way of the pro- 
spective reader. To begin with, it is written in two languages, a proce- 
dure defended by the author on the ground that the purely scholastic 
material is properly expressed in Latin, while the developement of the 
doctrine is more easily accomplished in French. But in fact there seem 
to be many passages of exposition in Latin which might just as well 
have been written in French, and in any case there is a perpetual 
awkwardness in the sudden transitions from the arid terminology of 
scholasticism to the fluent vernacular discourses on all manner of 
authors and topics. One cannot but think that Father Descoqs would 
have done far better had he first set forth the whole of his ‘theses’ in 
Latin, and then appended a series of critical dissertations in the modern 
tongue. As it is, the most persevering effort to detect and follow any 
connected line of thought is likely to be disappointed. 

On the other hand, it is fair tosay that the amount of learning and 
industry required for the composition of such a work is astonishing. 
Father Descogs seems to be acquainted with all philosophy from 
Pythagoras to the latest articles in current periodicals. He is prepared 
to discuss every known kind of metaphysics, and always with the 
evident intention of doing justice to views with which he disagrees. 
After a long introductory section on the general notion, the divisions, 
and the method of metaphysics, he proceeds to the main subject of the 
present volume, indicated by the sub-title De Znte in Communi. 
Being in itself, being in all its subordinate manifestations and relations, 
the principle of ‘analogy’, the nature of unity, of truth, of goodness, 
and the fundamental principles of reasoning are the topics set forth in 
order and treated with an admirable wealth of knowledge. To give 
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even an abstract of the results would require the whole of this JouRNAL, 
and in the end one can only regret again that Father Descogs has tried 
to write two books in one, and that he has forgotten, apparently, how 
comparatively small is the number of years allotted by the Psalmist to 
human life. 


Autour du Décret de 1210: (1) David de Dinant, (2) Alexandre 
a’ Aphrodise, by G. THERy, O.P. (Le Saulchoir, Kain.) 


FATHER THERy’s two able and interesting volumes throw new light 
on the state of mediaeval philosophy at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and especially upon the notorious David of Dinant, whose 
doctrines were explicitly condemned in the famous decrees of 1210 
and 1215, which prohibited the study of Aristotle’s physical and meta- 
physical works at Paris. There is, indeed, little doubt that the un- 
usually strong language applied to David by Albert the Great and 
St Thomas Aquinas (roughly speaking, they called him an ass and 
a fool) was provoked by the fact that he had brought discredit upon 
Aristotle by pretending to extract from his writings a kind of mate- 
rialistic pantheism plainly incompatible with the Christian view of the 
world. At the same time, there has always been much obscurity about 
the exact character and source of David’s teaching, and even about 
the man himself. Father Théry has found some evidence for identify- 
ing him with a David who, in 1206, was chaplain to Innocent III and 
stood high in the great Pope’s favour. Be this as it may, he had 
wandered into heresy by 1210, and his book, officially described as 
Quaternuli, was ordered to be burnt. More commonly the work is 
called De Zomis (i.e. De Divisionibus), though in one place Albert 
complicates matters by referring to it as Liber Atomorum. Despite 
these variations of title, Father Théry is probably justified in assuming 
that there was only one book. The question is, what did it contain, 
and what was the source of this ‘ asinine’ doctrine ? 

Our most authentic information comes from Albert the Great, who 
had read either the De Zomis itself or an abridged version prepared 
by the theologians responsible for its condemnation. St Thomas, 
very probably, derived his knowledge from Albert, but the attempt to 
destroy the book cannot have been wholly successful, for it seems that, 
in the fifteenth century, Nicolas of Cusa was acquainted with the text. 
After that date it disappears again, and no research in the Vatican 
Library or elsewhere has yet brought a copy to light. Fortunately, 
however, the statements of Albert are sufficiently copious to make it 
possible for Father Théry to make an ingenious reconstruction of the 
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argument, with the result that we are fairly entitled to say that we 
know what David taught. Briefly expressed, his doctrine is that all 
individuality is merely ‘appearance’, while reality belongs only to 
a single substance, in which matter, spirit (vots, mens, or intellectus) 
and God are virtually reduced to one. In a limited sense of the word, 
David is no materialist ; for his ‘matter’ is no kind of body that can 
be apprehended by sense-perception. Somewhat in the style of Spinoza, 
he identifies God with the world, and treats body and mind or spirit as 
alternative manifestations of God. It is easy to understand that Paris 
would not tolerate such a doctrine, but the difficulty begins when we 
seek to determine its source. 

In the first place, there is no doctrinal connexion between David 
and Amalric of Bena; this confusion arose from the simple fact that 
both men were condemned in the same decree. Secondly, there is no 
ground, in Father Théry’s opinion, for calling David a Neo-Platonist, or 
for supposing him to have been directly influenced by the study of 
Joannes Scotus Erigena. We thus arrive, thirdly, at a very precise 
statement by Albert the Great, who declares that he had found the 
original of the De Zomis in a book, discovered by himself in a German 
monastery, which he calls by two titles, De Joi, hoc est, de Mente et 
Deo et Materia Prima, and De principio incorporeae et corporeae sub- 
stantiae. The authorship he ascribes to Alexander, but what Alex- 
ander does he mean? Father Théry is probably right in maintaining 
that Albert’s Alexander, whether styled Peripateticus, or Graecus, or 
anything else, is always one and the same person, namely, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, the famous Aristotelian, who was known as ‘the 
Commentator’ before that title of honour passed to Averroes. The 
difficulty is, however, that the genuine De Jntellectu of Alexander, 
which is an extract from his commentary on the De Anima, does not 
contain anything like the doctrine ascribed by Albert to David of 
Dinant. This we can see for ourselves, thanks to Father Théry, who 
has printed the text in the second of these two volumes. What con- 
clusion, then, is to be drawn from this puzzling complication of 
evidence? Father Théry simply dismisses Albert’s statement as un- 
tenable ; in other words, he disallows the pretensions of Alexander, 
and proceeds to adduce evidence to the effect that David’s views were 
derived from Aristotle’s statements about some of the early Greek 
philosophers in the historical sketches given at the beginning of the 
Physies and the Metaphysics. 

But here, surely, there is a flaw in the argument. David himself 
may have known the genuine De Jnée//ectu of Alexander in a translation 
by Gerard of Cremona, and Albert, writing some thirty or forty years 
later, certainly had that knowledge. Now Albert was by no means an 
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uncritical person, and it is almost impossible that, after reading two 
treatises with much the same title, yet containing quite different doctrines, 
he should have ascribed them both to the same author. What, then, 
becomes of Father Théry’s contention that Alexander, for Albert, always 
meant the same person? The only way of evading a contradiction is to 
suppose that Albert, knowing the attribution to Alexander of the work 
discovered in the German monastery to be mistaken, still referred to 
it (as in some parallel cases) by Alexander’s name, merely because it 
was so described in the work itself. Even so, it is difficult to see how 
we can be justified in rejecting Albert’s explicit statement that this 
libellus de nov (no matter who was the author) was actually the main 
source of David’s heresy. Or was his meaning, perhaps, that David 
had pretended to derive his opinions from Aristotle, whereas really he 
had taken them from an obscure /e//us bearing Alexander’s name? 
Whatever may be the true way of escape from these complications, the 
fact remains that Father Théry has given to David of Dinant more 
reality and substance than he has ever enjoyed before. 

The second volume, dealing specifically with Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, owes its existence to the negative result of Father Théry’s 
enquiry into the connexion between Alexander and David, but has 
a very positive value of its own. We get a very careful account of 
Alexander’s influence on Greek commentators, on the ‘ Arabs’ (especially 
in relation to Averroes), on Boethius, and, finally, on the mediaeval 
Latins. In his interpretation of the De Anima Alexander was remark- 
able for his introduction of the term inftel/ectus adeptus (as the Latins 
called it) and for what was understood as a clear denial of immortality. 
Besides his own exposition, Father Théry prints a text of the De Jnte/- 
lectu, the De Sensu, and one or two more of Alexander’s tracts. The 
result of these two volumes is to make a very valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of a certain current in the Aristotelianism of an age 
when the interpretation of Aristotle was of decisive importance for the 
developement of mediaeval thought. 


Scholastik: Vierteljahresschrift fiir Theologie und Philosophie. Heft I. 
Edited by the Professors of Ignatius College in Valkenburg. 
- (Herder & Co., Freiburg in Breisgau, 1926.) 


Tue character of the new quarterly edited by some members of the 
Society of Jesus is sufficiently indicated by its title, though with this 
qualification, that the contributors do not regard their work as merely 
elucidating a bygone epoch of philosophy, but rather as testifying to the 
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continuity of past and present. In addition to some smaller discussions 
and a rather full survey of recent literature, this first number contains 
three principal articles, each in its own way well deserving attention. 
Father Joseph Ternus considers some of the relations of scholasticism 
to older sources in the form of reflexions upon Hans Meyer’s History 
of Ancient Philosophy. F¥ather Christian Pesch discusses the rather 
abstruse question, whether the foundation of all Christian philosophy is 
the distinction between existentia and essentia (wesenheit and dasein) ; 
a view which has been upheld by one recent and drastic critic of the 
whole Christian position. Father Pesch is successful in proving that 
the said distinction has never been more than an opinion held by some 
writers and contested by others. It has no authoritative sanction, and 
is only one of the possible ways of affirming the distinction between the 
Creator and His creatures. Father Franz Pelster’s account of the first 
Commentary on the Senfences by an Oxford Franciscan should be of 
special interest to English readers, because the manuscript (Cod. 62) 
was found at Balliol College among those bequeathed by William Gray, 
Bishop of Ely from 1454 to 1478. Father Pelster makes out a strong 
case for assigning the authorship to the Ricardus Rufus or Cornubiensis 
who is said by Roger Bacon to have lectured at Oxford on the Sentences 
in 1250. The actual MS appears to be a direct transcription of the 
original, made at Oxford, and, if Father Pelster’s interpretation of certain 
marginal notes be right, overlooked by the author before publication. 
One puzzling fact is that we find one note in which Ricardus is referred 
to in the third person (cud consentit frater Ricardus), while in another 
place we get the words guae mihi videatur vera: Ricardus. In spite of 
this variation, Father Pelster may well be right in judging that the said 
Richard was the author, and in identifying him with Bacon’s Ricardus 
Cornubiensis. 


W. H. V. READE. 


Religion in the Making, by ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. Lowell 
Lectures. (Cambridge: University Press, 1926.) 


THERE is no other thinker at present who interests me as much as 
Mr Whitehead, and yet I do not find it easy to say why. His general 
contention that we must determine our explanations by our whole 
experience, and not limit our awareness of the world by the amount of 
it we can explain, is not new, though it has a certain newness of aspect 
as coming from a mathematician. What he means by nature all being 
organic is not as plain as it might be. A person who commands so 
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effective an English style has no need to invent such perplexing ter- 
minology for the obscuring of his thought. His historical summaries 
are brilliant, but he quite frequently misses what is most important for 
his purpose, as, for example, when in Science and the Modern World he 
devotes all his attention to cosmologies, when plainly his real concern 
is with the developement of interest and awareness; and so entirely 
fails to see the true significance of the sixteenth century for the rise of 
science. Even in this book he puts things like ritual and feeling in 
‘succession, while quite plainly feeling must be first at least in principle, 
and both be together. He fails to see the most important thing in the 
Hebrew prophets, which was the challenging of a cosmogony of law, as 
action and award, a cosmogony which was a kind of moral Newtonism. 
The prophets made an appeal to experience and found a larger purpose 
of pardon and service and atonement, in the sense of the victory of the 
good by the sufferings of the righteous, exactly as Mr Whitehead would 
appeal from Newtonism. 

At the same time, there is no one among us who is doing quite as 
much to create a truer, freer, more reverent, more gracious view of the 
universe : and the only explanation I can give is that this belongs more 
to the man with his wide, sincere, and independent interests, than to 
anything he has yet achieved in theory. We might sum it up as the 
humility of the really wise man before the depth and wonder of the 
universe, which makes him a power for an entire change of outlook. 
A criticism quoted on the cover of this book says of Science and the 
Modern World that it is ‘perhaps the most important book published 
in the conjoint realm of science and philosophy since Descartes’ Dés- 
course on Method’. ‘This is possibly true, but it is for the reason that, 
most freely, it challenges Descartes’ method. Though not by any 
means the first challenge, it has a special value if only because 
Mr Whitehead is a mathematician, challenging Descartes’ mathematical 
method. Descartes starts from a postulate and builds on it by reason- 
ing: Mr Whitehead knows that we only dimly understand the world at 
the utmost stretch of our awareness and knowledge. 

For this reason I fail to understand what the particular debt to 
Mr Alexander and Mr Lloyd Morgan is which Mr Whitehead so warmly 
acknowledges. Both are still attempting the old Cartesian task, Mr 
Alexander with Darwin and Einstein grafted on to Hegel and Mr Lloyd 
Morgan with Spinoza turned biologist. But I fail to see how Mr Alex- 
ander’s Time-Space is any improvement as a beginning on Hegel’s 
Reason or how the blessed word ‘ emerge’ works more effectively than 
‘Negation’. As for Mr Lloyd Morgan, the only thing his Spinozism 
seems to do is to take out of Darwinism the sole force that keeps 
evolution in motion, which is the subjective selection and effort of the 
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living creature. The most characteristic element in Mr Whitehead, on 
the contrary, is that he is a mathematician interested above all else in 
individuality. If he has an intellectual ancestor it would rather seem 
to be Prof. Ward. Ward’s pan-psychism, his pluralism, his idea of 
science—not as the fullest account of reality, but as the most abstract 
statement of some useful uniformities—are probably not forms which 
Mr Whitehead would accept, but they are all attempts to express the 
same view of the world as organic and not mechanical, and as some- 
thing to be understood from our fullest, most concrete experience and 
not from our limited power to explain. 

With regard to the present book, apart altogether from the measure 
of success the author may achieve in shedding light on the problem of 
religion, it is of interest to know how a mind of this type regards it. 
Therefore, we turn to Religion in the Making, certain that, even if 
there should be nothing new to learn, there will be ways of looking at 
reality which will be a new challenge to reconsider our own position. 

The work consists of four lectures: I. Religion in History; II. 
Religion and Dogma; III. Body and Spirit ; IV. Truth and Criticism. 
It is only a small book of 160 not very closely printed pages, but to 
give any summary of it is almost impossible because it is itself a sum- 
mary. Still something must be attempted if this review is to serve any 
any other purpose than a mere advertisement. 


I. Religion in History. 


Religion is the practice and the theory of the internal life of man, so 
far as this depends on man himself and on what is permanent in the 
nature of things. Character is developed according to a man’s faith. 
Religion is force of belief cleansing the inward parts, and its primary 
virtue is a penetrating sincerity. Religion is solitariness ; and if you 
are never solitary you are never religious. It is not necessarily good, 
but it is of transcendent importance as possibility. 

The order of its emergence is ritual which developes emotion, 
emotion which stirs belief, belief which leads to rationalization. Ritual, 
in which seems to be included all action for its own sake and not for 
supplying animal necessities, developes emotion. Conversely religion 
in its decay sinks back into sociability, whereupon collective ritual 
replaces what is higher. The myth is a sort of isolated, half-way house 
to belief. If the hero be a person we call it religion, if a thing magic. 
Religion has the possibility of progress—apparently as the person is 
more highly conceived—magic has not. But uncriticized religious 
belief can also be stagnation. 

Only with the coming of rationalism does the age of martyrs dawn. 
No more are all chosen, but ‘strait is the gate. ..and few there be 
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that find it’. For a religion to forget this is to relapse into atavistic 
barbarism, to fall away from the intuitions of the few to the mass mind. 
The note of religious progress is increasing solitariness in the religious 
idea. The highest example is one in awful loneliness forsaken even of 
God. 

Rational religion has also to do with an ordering of life ‘ which shall 
be coherent both in the elucidation of thought and in the direction of 
conduct towards a unified purpose commanding ethical approval’. Its 
doctrines aim at being that metaphysics which can be derived from 
the supernormal experience of mankind in its moments of finest insight. 

This is in the main true and finely said. But now comes what is 
less sure. The emergence of rationalism was strictly conditioned by 
the general progress of the races in which it arose; it had to wait for 
the relevant general ideas and the relevant ethical intentions. 

Is this not putting the cart before the horse? No doubt both 
developements took place together and there was action and reaction. 
But what gave man the emancipation from the immediate which 
enabled him to have free general ideas, and what gave him the human 
values which enabled him to turn a tribal group into an ethical society, 
if not the sacredness which is religion? This failure to see that 
religion is the environment in which higher developements of the spirit 
were alone possible leads to much too subjective a view of religion, with- 
out shewing an environment towards which a ‘ penetrating sincerity ’ is 
necessary. Why did the Hebrew prophets attain the idea of one 
ordered universe so many centuries before the scientist? It was at 
least not by an advanced process of ratiocination. Is the scientist’s 
conviction of it, even at this date, a scientific, or is it really a religious 
faith? In one sense we might say ‘that the coming of rational religion 
is the growth of a world consciousness’, but it would be much truer to 
say that the growth of a real world consciousness is essentially the work 
of a developing rational religion. 

Mysticism, for example, is no doubt an evasion and an escape from 
the tasks and trials by which progress is made, but it shews that there 
is a unifying something of which the religious mind is directly conscious 
into which the escape can be made. And, though this is too large 
a subject to enter on here, it is precisely the reflexion of the universe in 
all things, which Mr Whitehead finds, as a sort of blind perception, down 
to the atom. 


Il. Religion and Dogma. 


The great rational religions, we are told, mark the emergence of univer- 
sality in the religious consciousness. This introduces solitariness, because 
universality is disconnexion from immediate surroundings to seek 
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abiding principles to interpret all. On the basis of this there is a dis- 
cussion of the Old Testament religion, Buddhism, and Christianity. 

To criticize the treatment in detail would require more space than 
the lecture itself, but there is one broad criticism which applies to 
the whole. The first great generalization in history was that action 
and award are exactly equivalent, like the equivalence of cause and 
effect in Newtonism. Buddhism accepted this as a complete meta- 
physic. But the Hebrew developement more and more realized its 
inadequacy, till Jesus flatly contradicted it as the ultimate scheme of 
the universe. Mr Whitehead’s failure to see this makes his account of 
the developement miss the essential religious quality. In a sense we 
can accept his account of the teaching of Jesus as ‘a thorough-going 
rationalization of the Jewish religion carried through with a boundless 
naiveté, and motived by a first-hand intuition into the nature of things’. 
It is ‘rationalism derived from direct intuition and divorced from 
dialectics’. This gives it the decisiveness of a supreme ideal which is 
the watershed of history. This religious intuition is something which 
reaches beyond inferences, as when we go beyond the evidences of 
a man’s action to know himself; and its essence is a sense of the 
fundamental rightness of things. This concerns objective values, in 
respect of which we may say that religion is world-loyalty. 

This, he thinks, is religion, while a doctrine of God is theology, 
which apparently means that it is an inference from the total metaphy- 
sical situation. But religion has never been interested merely in the 
question of the God of the world. Its interest is in the difference 
between a world with God and a world without God. Why the 
Eastern religions are pantheistic is that they are not interested in the 
world at all. ‘The moment religion is interested in conquering the world, 
in finding a power by which all things can be ours, a personal God is 
the supreme necessity of religion, because the power for this victory 
is certainly not in the world itself or in any pantheistic conception of it, 
Moreover, all our victory has been by ourselves having free, indepen- 
dent, courageous personality. Therefore, while God is in a sense 
secondary to the world, as Mr Whitehead says, God’s personality is not 
an inference, but is the discovery of a certain kind of victory in the world. 
Thus when Christianity betook itself to Greek metaphysics, it departed 
from its own religious basis. The failure to realize this accounts for 
Mr Whitehead’s misunderstanding of Judaism as Deism, which no 
living religion ever was, and the still greater failure to have any under- 
standing of Paul. And yet with all this, there is a great deal of acute 
and first-hand thinking, with the right conclusion that difficulties and 
even complete failures cannot justify us in abandoning the task of 
thinking things through. ‘The ages of faith are the ages of rationalism.’ 
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III. Body and Spirit. 


This chapter is still more condensed and impossible to summarize, 
and it is still more quite unnecessarily abstract, so that I do not profess 
to understand it wholly. But I think the difficulty lies largely in con- 
ceiving God purely as the aesthetic order and not as an order of freedom, 
and in conceiving values as a merely rising series, instead of in principle 
natural or relative and ideal or absolute, and in failing to consider 
adequately the relation of this to the individual spirit which embraces 
them. Further, there is a failure to see that metaphysics can never be 
more than an inference from the sum of experience, while religion must 
because there is no real religion which is not religion in the making. 
Also the ultimate importance of the personality of God concerns an 
order of freedom and not a mere aesthetic order. Therefore, it is 
an experience of religion, and not a demonstration of metaphysics. 
Religion is concerned with reality, but its reality is not what the world 
is but what God is to make of it: and that which is the ground of the 
possibility of achievement of what ought to be is as real as what is. 
This is the actuality of the kingdom of God. The importance of 
history for religion is connected with this, and what interprets it is not 
metaphysic but prophetic insight. This also goes with the’fact, as our 
author expresses it, that the universe is through and through interde- 
pendent, so that, in a sense, every reality is its history. Further, he 
says, ‘The world is at once a passing shadow and a final fact’, yet 
‘the fact is prior to the shadow’. But could such a notion ever have 
been arrived at without history? Therefore, history has more value for 
religion than the author assigns it. The difference in the use of history 
between science and religion is that science is concerned with the 
uniform in the past so as to find it again, religion with the unique so as 
to prophesy beyond the customary. 

This would naturally go with the insistence on the value, individual 
and separable, of actual beings, which makes the world a scene of soli- 
tariness in community, so that Mr Whitehead creates for himself con- 
fusion from lack of a clear recognition of the task of freedom. The 
taking up of what is relevant in the past into the picture of new forms is 
used to explain the sequence in evolution, whereas it is the fact that 
this is the work of freedom which requires what we have for the accom- 
plishment of the new. This explains why evil is essentially insincerity 
in dealing with our situation, whereas, in Mr Whitehead’s account, evil 
does not amount to much more than a failure to achieve an artistic 
possibility, or the use of bad colours which time blots out. Yet even 
here there is a very important recognition that the essential evil arises 
from the possibility of good. 
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God seems to be the ultimate aesthetic order, reflected in all things, 
whereby they become an ordered universe and which is the presupposi- 
tion of all progress. Progress has as its condition God’s purpose as the 
attainment of value in the process of time. Value is aesthetic value in 
the universe. But has value in the highest sense any meaning except as 
an achievement of freedom? And has it existence apart from an ideal 
value in the being which, by achieving it in freedom, becomes one with it ? 

Something of this kind seems to be maintained in the idea that all 
things have self-value, as well as value for the universe, and in the idea 
of the self-creating creature, but it seems to be taken by the wrong end, 
the end which does not agree with his own starting-point which is the 
fullness of experience. 

The main purpose of this lecture is to shew the relation of what is 
called a physical epochal occasion and a mental epochal occasion, but 
this is precisely where I begin to be most doubtful of my interpretation. 

From a physical occasion there is a route to other physical occasions, 
and another to derivative reflective or mental occasions. As this is the 
central question of mind and body, it is better toquote. ‘The physical 
route links together physical occasions as successive temporal incidents 
in the life of the body. The other route links this bodily life with 
a correlative mental life. A mental occasion is an ultimate fact in the 
spiritual world, just as a physical occasion of blind perceptivity is an 
ultimate fact in the physical world. There is an essential reference 
from one world to the other.’ 

This raises some difficulties. How are mental facts derivative? Are 
they knowledge or merely some kind of parallelism? Is that what is 
meant by correlative? Is the spiritual world apart from the physical, 
or are mental events causes in the physical, in the strict sense the only 
causes? If the foundation of the world is in the aesthetic experience, 
which seems to mean in feeling and value, and this order presupposes 
the immanence of God, which seems to mean an ordering mind, all 
must be a spiritual order and all things derivative from it. Man is 
a combination of material and mental routes, or events which have 
a history, but as there are material routes regarding which we can 
ignore what is mental, so there may be mental routes regarding which 
we may ignore what is material. 

That I understand the rest of the lecture is doubtful, and that I could 
give an account of it intelligible to others is more doubtful still. 
Probably I am merely imposing my own views on it when I interpret it 
as meaning that physical quantities are symbols of meaning, that evolu- 
tion is the expansion of meaning, and that this is possible because it is 
within the meaning of the universe, the ground of which is God. 
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lV. Truth and Criticism. 


The above interpretation seems to be borne out by the view of 
religion as providing a meaning for our own existence, a meaning which 
flows from the nature of things. But how is this limited to general 
truths? Religion is surely a dealing with an environment of absolute 
value, and not the generalization of final truths ; and while dogmas as 
general truths are dependent on religion, religion is not to the same 
extent dependent on them. Dogma, our author rightly maintains, is 
necessary because we need concepts for experience, yet, just because of 
its use for us within our own system of thought, it is not final for all 
systems. Any kind of expression, so long as we bear in mind what is 
expressed, gives community of intuition. First-hand expression is the 
rare work of genius, but derivative expression is a useful, educative, 
expansive response. Yet it stifles life when it becomes mere formula. 
While the inspiration of religion is from the intuitions of the finest types 
of religious lives, dogmas are necessary to give it universality. Yet they 
are limited and untrue beyond the scope of their utility, which is to say 
the moment we regard them as the whole and not merely as a useful 
abstraction. ‘Idolatry is the necessary product of static dogmas.’ Yet 
it is never easy to retain at once the primary inspiration and the criticism 
necessitated by the widening of knowledge and experience. 

The extremes of doctrine are God as the impersonal order of the 
universe, and God as the one person creating the universe. God is 
something decided, and is thereby limited ; but he is complete in the 
sense that his vision determines the possibility of all value. 

The only perplexity in the doctrine of God which follows is the 
meaning of ‘conceptual’. ‘This ideal world of conceptual harmoniza- 
tion is merely a description of God himself. Thus the nature of God 
is the complete conceptual realization of the realm of ideal forms.’ 
Perhaps it means that He ‘calls things that are not as though they were’, 
but I am not sure. Anyhow we are told that this is not inconsistent 
with evil in the process of realizing it. As such He transcends the 
temporal world. Yet the evolving world is actual by the presence of 
His order in it. But can this be so, unless it is an order of freedom and 
not of mere aesthetic harmony ? 

The universe is physically wasting and spiritually increasing, till it will 
finally be represented physically by a ripple barely to be distinguished 
from non-entity. Meantime there is the ‘inexhaustible realm of 
abstract forms, and creativity, with its shifting character, ever determined 
afresh by its own creatures, and God, upon whose wisdom all forms of 
order depend’. 

The praise of the book may be summed up by saying that this con- 
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clusion is reached by emancipated, sincere, earnest thinking ; and the 
criticism by saying that the way is made unnecessarily difficult by not 
giving a right place to freedom as a condition of value, and the evolution 
of the creature as determined by the necessity of realizing value in 
freedom. There are parts, especially in the third lecture, where I have 
only attained what the author calls a ‘blind perceptivity’; but this has 
repaid the trouble, and especially it has left me with a still warmer 
feeling of admiration and regard for the author as one of the most 
emancipated and suggestive minds of our age. 


Joun Oman. 


The Metaphysics of Evolution, with other Essays, by T. WHITTAKER. 
(London, Williams & Norgate, Ltd., 1926.) 


Tuts is a book of considerable size, containing two series of essays 
on philosophical questions and the history of philosophy. The philo- 
sophers to whom essays are devoted, Erigena, Bruno, &c., are those 
representative of the writer’s way of thinking, or, in the case of 
Renouvier who receives some attention, influential in modifying the 
metaphysical and ethical ideas that are expounded in the last part of 
the work. In the preface is indicated the connecting thread by which 
articles on seemingly heterogeneous topics, and even reviews of books, 
are strung together into a series which, as a whole, has one tendency. 
As most of the essays have been published before, and the one that 
figures in the title of the collection is the climax of the series, this 
alone may here be singled out for notice. 

Mr Whittaker advocates an ontology based on science and idealism 
or what he sometimes calls phenomenism. It is not put forward as 
dogma, but is confessed to contain imaginative or hypothetical elements. 
One can agree with the author that ‘for further progress the modern 
mind must cease to be afraid of hypothesis and imagination as aids in 
the search for truth not only in science but in philosophy’ (p. vii). 
But one may also think that both in modern endeavours and also 
throughout the history of philosophy the imaginative and hypothetical 
element has been unduly prominent, and that in our forthcoming 
presumptive knowledge, which is the sole extant version, however 
corrupt, of truth about reality, there lies to hand a good deal more of 
external control than free speculation or original composition has been 
wont to recognize. In this case one will have more hope of advance 
in philosophy when actuality shall be given a fairer chance of telling its 
own tale instead of being more or less silenced while abstractionism is 
encouraged to talk fiction. 
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Mr Whittaker begins his essay on ‘A new metaphysic of evolution’ 
by asserting that the question as to whether the past series of events is 
infinite or finite cannot be set aside if we would seek a philosophy of 
the cosmos. He seems to use ‘ infinite’ in the sense of endless in time 
and innumerable in number ; at least he does not invoke the ‘new 
infinity’ of mathematicians. It has been a common opinion since 
Kant that this question cannot rationally be put because it involves 
application of the forms constitutive of phenomenal knowledge to the 
ontal or noumenal. Mr Whittaker, however, takes the question to be 
soluble, saying that the indefinite regress is not only unimaginable but 
inconceivable or unthinkable. By this he apparently does not mean 
that indefinite regress is ruled out by the laws of thought, which are 
not laws of reality (actuality) but rules for thinking or for its thought- 
products. He appeals to the individual thinker and asks if he has the 
capacity to think, e. g. of his having had an endless number of previous 
lives. I fear this appeal can decide nothing: equally competent 
thinkers answer questions of this sort differently. And that is natural 
enough if what an individual finds thinkable is dependent on his 
apperception-systems. The thinkable-in-itself, like self-evidence when 
taken (so to speak) as per se, is an abstraction and a nonentity. And 
if, psychologically, ideas or concepts are but images ‘ defecated to pure 
transparency’ or, though derived from images, are no longer imaginal 
because only forms without quasi-sensory content, the hard and fast 
line between the imaginable and the conceivable must perhaps dis- 
appear in so far as guidance as to the actual is concerned. In any 
case Spencer’s principle of the inconceivability of the opposite seems to 
be a criterion of believing, not of truth. However, not to waste time 
on a preliminary matter, and assuming it to be settled that endless 
regress is actually impossible, we may agree as to the next step in the 
argument, viz. that the proximate causes of physical science are, at 
least from the point of view of scientific exposition, but ‘ occasional ’ 
causes: not that ‘ power’ or efficiency is denied everywhere, but that 
it is not to be placed in moving mass-particles or in laws of impact. 
But even so, though science, in the exposition of its achieved results, 
may dispense with the anthropomorphic notion of efficiency, it remains 
true that the work of science would be impossible if she did not 
recognize actual determination and the conditio sine gua non. And if 
this actual determination be vaguely said to be ‘analogous to’ logical 
necessitation, such as only can obtain between forms of propositions, 
it differs from timeless implication even to disparateness, although 
rationalists have identified, numerically or qualitatively as the case may 
be, the order and connexion of things with the order and connexion of 
ideas. 
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At this stage the author resorts to another ‘axiom’, ‘ nothing from 
nothing’. This is applicable only to what begins to be, else we are back 
at the endless regress and there never was not a world, of some sort. 
The world that began to be, I take it, is the world of events in time ; the 
self-subsistent world from which the temporal world is ‘evolved’ is 
timeless. We observe that Mr Whittaker deliberately applies ‘ evolu- 
tion’ to the world as a whole. Of course as ‘evolution’ is currently 
used in science, this application of it to the world as a whole is im- 
possible. Evolution as epigenesis involves an environment as well as 
the evolvent ; but to the world as a whole there is no environment, no 
opportunity for give and take. ‘Evolution’, then, as used by the 
writer, must be of the ‘ preformation’ kind ; whatever comes out of the 
potential must already have been in it. And then we have on our 
hands the old puzzle how the temporal emerges out of the timeless. 
‘Possible’ and ‘potential’ have ever been words to conjure with ; and 
despite Mr Whittaker’s awareness of the cautions of Ward and Bradley 
which he has duly weighed, I venture to think he has not succeeded 
in escaping the net of ambiguity. Whether the ‘possible’ means the 
ideal that may become actual, like Stevenson’s idea of the engine 
before it was constructed in iron, or whether the ‘ potential’ be under- 
stood in the sense in which we say an acorn is a potential oak—in 
which case the potential is already an actuality of some kind—there is 
no transition from the possible or the potential a/oxe to the actuality 
derived from it. Stevenson needed artificers ; and an acorn needs air, 
water, &c., if it is ever to become a tree. Thus potentiality such as we 
ascribe to the seed is irrelevant to the universe. Mr Whittaker seems 
to have committed himself to a task similar to that of Spinoza, though 
prima facie not so hopeless because, instead of the infinite substance 
which is nothing in particular because everything in general, he endows 
his pre-mundane and timeless world, from which the temporal world 
is evolved, with differentiation into many within the one; to effect 
which Spinoza had to resort to a kind of causality which his premisses 
precluded. 

But, again approaching Spinoza, Mr Whittaker refuses to regard 
his pre-mundane Eternal One as a creative spirit. The ‘principle ’ of 
the pre-mundane is ‘thought’. But whether ‘thought’ means the 
product of thinking or the thinking-process, it should imply a thinker 
or thinkers ; if it denotes neither, I can but take it to be a name 
denoting nothing. A ‘teleological idea of the individual’, as pre- 
existent, while neither existing as an actual soul nor ‘ existing ’—in 
quite another sense—as an idea, in the ordinary modern acceptation of 
the word, in the mind of a willing Spirit with a réAos, is a phrase to 
which I can attach no meaning and to whose denotation I can assign 
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no ontological status. Such ‘ uncreated pre-existent possibilities’, not 
being actualities like acorns, I cannot distinguish from nothings 
incapable of developing into anything. The same is the case with 
‘impersonal intellect’, and with the ‘Thought before the world’ that 
‘must include thought of will and events in time’, and that ‘ must 
manifest itself’. In short Mr Whittaker’s new metaphysic of evolution 
seems to me a rehabilitation of the old method of hypostatizing 
abstractions, of conjuring actuality out of possibility, of giving to airy 
nothings, not indeed a local habitation, but a name: as if naming them 
conferred actuality upon them. 

If the main argument of this essay will not commend itself save to 
those who can take abstractions for realities of the highest order, the 
reader will nevertheless find in the essay many reflexions of an able 
and learned philosopher that it will repay him to consider. 


God and Reality: the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1925-1926, by M. B. 
Stewart, D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, &c., 
1926.) 

THESE lectures are a plea for searching examination into the various 
meanings which have been, and are, attached to the term ‘God’, and 
are concerned to distinguish between them and to ascertain how far 
the Christian religion relates and combines them. The lectures are 
semi-popular and colloquial, and move rather on the surface. They 
are perhaps more useful to the general reader than to the thorough 
student of difficult problems. 

F, R. TENNANT. 





A Study in Moral Theory, by Joun Latirp, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. (George Allen & 
Unwin, 1926.) 

In a useful preface Professor Laird explains his plan. The treatise 
will fall into four parts : General analysis ; Soul ; Society ; Philosophy. 
The Soul is central, for though goodness may be discovered in the 
large ideal city (after the Hellenic way), Ethics is concerned with Duty ; 
and duty is the best use a Moral Being can make of his own capacities 
and opportunity. And Soul is a large affair; not merely will. The 
common opinion, ‘ though but central in a tangled situation’, is right ; 
conduct depends on our intelligence, which is authoritative and 
powerful. 

Mr Laird analyses in earnest ; but holds by common sense, pressing 
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it. ‘Those philosophers who, like Aristotle, have busied themselves 
with the opinions of the many as well as with the opinions of the 
wise have treated their subject as it ought to be treated: there is 
a massive stubborn wisdom in current beliefs though but half articu- 
lated ; and ultimate problems in morals have presented themselves in 
the same essential fashion to a great multitude for a great while.’ 
This trustfulness is a key to Mr Laird’s final idealism. 

He distinguishes Reasons that explain from Reasons that justify: 
Morals themselves are his inquiry, not the Natural History of morals: 
the central theme is the Justification of Imperatives. For this the 
dominant good, not the merely intrinsic good, must be sought ; and it is 
not the end that justifies the means, but the whole series must be 
justified ; and the moralist has to master the rules, not simply to obey. 
‘The virtues, seen from this angle, are the beauty and the bloom of 
certain patterns of living. These patterns, in their turn, have the 
distinctness of perspectives rather than the individuality of agencies’. 
In knowing Good and Evil, ‘ what we have to deal with are values of 
interlacing patterns—as subtle a web as life itself’. Yet, as being life, 
it enfolds a reasonable simplicity: ‘We have rational grounds for 
a discriminating confidence in our moral beliefs’, and ‘ Even when our 
estimates are impressionist or directed to wavering patterns, they are 
not therefore misleading. Tact and /’esprit de finesse, although they 
may not calculate, need not be unthinking, or impervious to reflexion 
and incapable of being improved by it’. 

With the fifth chapter we come to the Soul, psychology. And again, 
natural history only comes in to purge and test: ‘the moral question 
proper is about the control of action in accordance with our knowledge 
of good and evil’: have we, being men, now, in such and such 
circumstances, that power of control? Is it a ‘reflective’ conscious 
intelligent power? Is it ‘determined’? are we ‘free’? Formal 
answers to the abrupt questions are impossible. But careful attention, 
circumspection, good sense, bring real answers continuously nearer: 
e.g. a great part of our conscious control holds sway over unknown 
forces whose effects alone are within our ken, but that would not shew 
that the control does not exist, or that the effects cannot be ascertained. 
The best we can make of them is still something we can intentionally 
make. Freedom is no absolute to be weighed in air. In its reality 
it regulates ‘determinism’ or else ‘tychism’. And Mr Laird prefers 
‘tychism, of the type which inclines without necessitating’ as being the 
more probable state of crude fact, and it is also more congruent with 
the stubborn moral fact: for ‘ However carefully we phrase our deter- 
minism, it seems in the end to evade a certain portion of the moral 
issue ’. 
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After a retrospective chapter (ix) in which we are reminded that 
Obligations (not merely values) are justified in terms of the Best, 
Mr Laird goes on to consider social environment, ‘Self and Others’ 
and ‘The Ethics of Collective Action’. Though a man is ultimately 
responsible for his own actions, ‘life would be indeed an easy thing if 
conscience were only a matter of private beliefs’. And yet, he asks, 
‘Who told Mr Alexander that no one could understand what value 
meant except through the aid of his fellows?’ and, sure as he is of the 
reality of Self and Selves, he is quite as sure that there is no such thing 
as a Mind, Self, or Soul, of a Group. Nevertheless groups, be these 
country, state, or what not, play an engrossing part in the drama of the 
ethics of living souls: ‘The tension and turmoil of our loyalties are 
very far from being things we can hope to escape from, and the 
incidence of them in our souls is not eradicable by any summary 
simplification ’. 

In this chapter we have reached open water and sail on a fair wind. 
Still more so in the next, the final chapter, in which Mr Laird writes 
most readably on Moral Philosophy, placing his ‘values’ in a more 
general scheme of reality ; for ‘ while value and obligation may indeed 
be ultimates, they should at least be capable of vindicating and exhibit- 
ing their ultimacy in the panoply and panorama of all existence’. He 
glances at Hegel, Bradley, Bosanquet, and McTaggart, allowing that 
his own remarks ate—in a sense—ad homines : in and from experience 
we must work: ‘it seems best to choose a metaphysico-experiential 
method’: and ‘knowledge may be finding not making’. He passes 
to the discussion of Naturalism, which in its marrow is ‘ the decree that 
human nature, in all its aspects, is nothing but a department of Nature 
in general’. As for ‘the more blatant and exuberant thesis’ of natura- 
lists the greater moralists have been right; such naturalism must 
presuppose a certain value in Nature itself. But that could only be 
found in Biology among the natural sciences, and what relation is there 
between biological purpose and moral endeavour? We are forced back 
upon Ethics : ‘ This revelation of the good is axiology, and the use of 
it is ethics. There is no other monitor. Instead of attempting to 
determine ethics from the outside we have to work from within’. And 
the argument, too, from social solidarity leaves huge gaps. Even the 
mediaeval cosmologists were more right here: ‘They took the Earth to 
be the Lord’s, and instead of regarding man as the aim of all things, or 
the only arbiter of values, they asserted him to be the servant of 
the highest. This was the salt of their other-#orldliness’. 

And once again Mr Laird approves his formula: ‘ Ethical naturalism, 
like any other theory that is truly ethical, leads us to the absolute 
sovereignty of commandments grounded upon the best we may achieve’, 
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Revelation, and life future or eternal, remain to be considered. 
‘The principles of morals, however, do not stand or fall with the 
possibility of revelation or any similar assurance. ... That which 
I ought to do is not logically dependent upon that which I hope for 
except in so far as the things I may reasonably hope for affect the use 
of my capacities that I take to be possible ; and this is the fundamental 
question of the relation of moral principles to God and freedom and 
immortality.’ As rider to which let these two aphorisms be quoted: 
‘What could our morals be if we never are, and never were, in our 
sins?’ and ‘It can never be plausible to make an axiom out of the 
consequence and application of a greater principle ’. 

Thus at last is rounded off ‘The autonomous ethic which this study 
has attempted to analyse and defend’. The phrase exactly and 
sufficiently describes the book. It is a well arranged, well thought-on 
book. ‘ During several years’, says Mr Laird in his preface, ‘I have 
spent much of my time in attempting to put my ideas about moral 
theory upon paper and in tearing the paper up again.’ Therefore he 
‘pleases us at last with sobriety and wit, freshness and truth, winning, 
as he has rendered, the respect that is due. 

A. NAIRNE. 


® 
The Psychology of the Methodist Revival, by S. G. Dimonp, M.A. 
(University Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


Ir has been a peculiarity of the developement of the psychological 
study of religion (particularly in this country) that far more writers have 
contributed books dealing with the whole subject in small compass 
than have made a detailed study of a restricted field. Yet it is a 
multitude of such detailed studies, undertaken accurately and scien- 
tifically, that are most urgently necessary if the psychological study 
of present-day religion is to be put on a sound empirical basis. 

The present work is, therefore, to be welcomed. The author shews 
himself well equipped for his task, shewing familiarity with the docu- 
ments of the early Wesleyan movement and sound knowledge of 
modern psychology. 

The author notices the changed social conditions created by the 
Industrial Revolution as the external condition which gave Methodism 
its opportunity. This change, coupled with the failure both of Church 
and State to provide, under the new conditions, for the intellectual 
and spiritual needs of the people, produced a mental instability which 
made men ready for the formation of new social organizations which 
would meet the new needs. 
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This was the situation which the work of Wesley had to meet. The 
fervid preaching of the field preachers fell on the ears of those whose 
hard conditions of living had made them ready to direct their emotional 
energies into the life of another world. Its doctrine of Grace promised 
effective strength to those who were morally weak by the fact of their 
lack of a long established social tradition such as would have belonged 
to their parents or grandparents in the villages. To meet this lack 
the Wesleyan societies were closely organized. In this respect they 
contrasted so strongly with the loosely knit organization of the paro- 
chial system of the Established Church that Wesley was charged with 
‘ popery ’. 

Mr Dimond’s study of the personality of Wesley himself is very 
valuable. It is interesting to notice that he makes use, for this 
purpose, of the scheme for the study of a personality which is suggested 
by Professor Watson. Most English psychological writers with theo- 
logical leanings have allowed their horror at the crudities of the 
behavourists’ metaphysics to blind them to the fact that there is much 
that might be useful to them in their psychology. Sometimes, perhaps, 
the author seems a little too tied to current psychological terminology 
and inclined to suppose that a fact has been explained when it has 
been stated in the technical language of psychology instead of trying to 
relate it to other facts of mental life. This, however, is only an 
occasional tendency, and generally the book is singularly free from the 
vice of treating the terminology of psychology as a kind of strait- 
waistcoat into which the facts of the religious life have to be fitted. 
Decidedly this is a book which should be read. 

R. H. THOULEss. 


Modern Psychology and the Validity of Christian Experience, by CyRiL 
H. VALENTINE, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). (S.P.C.K., 1926.) 


In this excellent first book the author, with obvious knowledge of 
both sides of his subject, surveys the problems presented by Modern 
Psychology, and endeavours to meet the challenge of some of its un- 
critical metaphysical assumptions. Modern psychological theory and 
practice properly interpreted and applied reinforces Christian ex- 
perience. While the language is not difficult, the well-sustained and 
systematized argument is not easily grasped. The book is best suited 
for the exact student, and is full of valuable knowledge and sug- 
gestiveness. 

Part I deals with the psychological challenge to Christian doctrine 
and experience. The tendency of certain psychologists to deny the 
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objectivity of reality is unwarranted. ‘ Rationalization’ is a source of 
error distorting our vision of the objective world and is due to a defect 
in the subject and not in the object itself. But reasoning and directed 
thinking are possible and necessary to inward harmony, which is the 
condition of true knowledge of objective reality. Nor are things 
necessarily false because they are ‘projections’. Only projections 
with ‘false reference’ invalidate our knowledge of reality. But who 
is to tell us whether our projections have a true or false reference? 
Our own experience is not enough. According to the measure of 
moral imperfection will there be rationalizing and projection with 
false reference. The subjective element in experience does not 
necessarily invalidate the objective truth of experience. The weakness 
of subjectivism is its emphasis on intellect. A properly adjusted and 
fully developed all-round personality, cleansed from secret faults, is best 
fitted to gain true knowledge of reality. 

In Part II the author shews what value psychological theory has for 
the restatement of Christian doctrine. Certain theories of Psycho- 
analysis are examined side by side with correlative doctrines of 
Christianity ; and the conclusion is that Christianity can do for per- 
sonality all that Psychology demands, and do it more effectively. It is 
the most Christlike who are best able to reveal the truth concerning 
reality. Man is helped towards the developement of perfect personality 
by the Holy Spirit. God through His Holy Spirit prepares man for 
knowledge of Himself. A ‘ supraliminal’ or ‘ supraconscious’ mind is 
postulated to explain the influx of Divine power. 

Part III is the most interesting section of the book. Here the 
author indicates the surer guidance, because truer understanding of 
Christian experience, which psychological practice gives. The transi- 
tion is made from doctrine to experience—from the intellectual to the 
emotional aspect of religion. True worship is a combination of the 
personal and the social. Aggressive individualism on the one hand, 
and empty formalism on the other, must be avoided. When worship 
is most objective the subjective effect upon the worshipper is greatest. 
‘ As in worship the stress is laid on the social, without exclusion of the 
personal ; so in prayer the stress is upon the personal, without exclusion 
of the social’ (p. 125). Prayer must be personal and not individualistic. 
Prayer that is mere auto-suggestion cannot give knowledge of objective 
reality. Auto-suggestion is prayer stripped of its faith in objective 
reality. 

Since there is both personal and racial sin there is need for both 
private and corporate confession. Confession relieves and prevents 
repression. Only God’s forgiveness can bring that inward peace which 
can guarantee knowledge of perfect personality. 
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Deliverance from disintegration of personality resulting from sin does 
not give immunity from temptation. Repression is not avoided by 
yielding to temptation; for this is to repress conscience. As per- 
sonality developes and advances, the baser and the lower temptations 
cease to attract. ‘The force of the temptation should decrease as the 
distance of the desire from present attainment increases’ (p. 148). 
Personality should be developed all round, otherwise the part that is 
left undeveloped will be the vulnerable point. 

The best chapter in the book is that in which the psychological 
value of the Christian graces is shown by contrasting them with fear, 
anger, and hate. It must be read to be appreciated. Dr Valentine, 
although setting out from a different starting-point, and employing | 
a different method of analysis, arrives at the same conclusion as 
Mr Shand ; ‘that fear draws its power from hate ; that the danger of 
fear is only to be overcome when love is developed ; and that hate and 
love are alternative responses and are closely related’ (p. 170). Love 
is the voluntary acceptance of the ‘be-killed alternative’,—the choice 
of the Cross. ‘The attitude of love is met by the response of love. 
Love by its trustfulness awakens a trustful love ’(p. 177). Self-assertion, 
the way of hate, is a reversion. Reality at its highest is love. 

In Part IV a justification is offered for the philosophical implication 
of Christian doctrine and experience. The validity of experience is to 
be tested by the authority of Christ, who represents sinless and perfect 
personality. He is such a person as psyclfology demands to explain 
experience. The more we become like Christ the more we shall know 
of God. 

The chief defect of the book lies in the disagreement between the 
title and the treatment. Psychology unaided cannot do justice to 
questions of validity, and there is necessarily much that is philoso- 
phical and metaphysical in the book which is outside ‘ Modern 
Psychology ’. 


J. C. M. Conn. 


Punishment, Human and Divine, by the Rev. W. C. DE PauLey, B.D., 
Senior Moderator, Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Systematic — 
Theology, St John’s College, Winnipeg. (S.P.C.K., 1925.) 


THE first part of this book is taken up with a painstaking study of the 
theories with regard to punishment held by Plato, Plotinus, St Augus- 
tine, St Thomas Aquinas, and Grotius ; together ‘with the necessary 
theological background in each case’ (p. v). All this is ‘by way of 
illustration’ of the central theme of the book: ‘that punishment is 
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a complex conception composed of three elements—namely, retributive, 
reformative, and deterrent’. The series of illustrations thus provided, 
however, leaves upon the reader an impression of disjointedness, and he 
is so long detained in ‘theological background’ that he is in danger of 
losing sight of the main subject which he has been invited to study. 

At length, in chapter vi, Mr de Pauley comes definitely to an exposi- 
tion of the view of punishment which has been in his mind throughout. 
But here his argument would probably have been much clearer if he 
had kept the order of his title and considered first human punishment 
and then divine punishment. The whole idea of punishment belongs 
primarily to human society, and the application of the idea to the rela- 
tion between God and man involves an anthropomorphism which may 
easily be carried too far. Moreover, Mr de Pauley’s exposition is still 
too much taken up with ‘theological background’, and is ‘somewhat 
over-burdened with quotation. The result makes rather heavy reading. 
Nevertheless Mr de Pauley’s book is useful for reference, and the perse- 
vering student will find in it some interesting things. One example 
must suffice: ‘ The State deters and reforms by painful means, simply 
because no other means is possible to it ; the retributive element is to 
be found in its right to punish, and never may this element be allowed 
to determine the degree of the penalty, else it is wrested from its sister 
element, and becomes revenge’ (p. 207). 

J. W. HunkIn. 


Can we then believe ?, by CHARLES GorE, D.D. (Murray, 1926.) 

Lssays Catholic and Critical, by Members of the Anglican Communion 
Edited by E. G. Setwyn, M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K., 1926.) 

The Inescapable Christ, by W. R. Bowie. (Murray, 1926.) 


BisHop Gore has planned his latest volume to be a summary of 
three earlier books which went under the title of the Reconstruction of 
Belief. This, like his other works, impresses us with his sincerity and 
real belief in all he writes, so that we can never be wholly out of 
sympathy with him. But this hardly lessens the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. What he gives us here is not so much a theology as a series of 
descriptions of religious beliefs which are represented as Christianity. 
Constantly the language in which he writes is that of religion and not of 
theology, and the sanctions to which he appeals—power in human life, 
the certainty which comes with accepted belief—are religious and not 
theological. Questionable as many of his statements of detail may be— 
for Dr Gore seems often more certain than facts will sometimes allow 
—the chief dissatisfaction with which the book leaves us lies in the 
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seeming arbitrariness of many of its more fundamental arguments and 
distinctions which often relieve one element in our experience only at 
the cost of another. 

The main position of Zssays Catholic and Critical is somewhat similar 
to that of Can we then believe ?, but there is lacking in this larger work 
the simplicity—almost naiveté—which characterizes Dr Gore’s attitude. 
It is impossible to give an account of the various essays which compose 
this volume, but it is, perhaps, worth while to indicate its general 
tendencies. Christianity is conceived of as something static, made, and 
not even in a process of being understood ; it is a ‘definite, historical, 
and positive religion’. Consequently ‘the Church is not primarily 
a society for spiritual or intellectual research, but a society of which it 
belongs to the very essence to put forward the emphatic claim to be 
the bearer of a revelation’; and Christian Theology is simply Chris- 
tianity rendering its own life and truth explicit or, at most, a process of 
deducing the implications of Catholic doctrine. Any doctrine or 
practice which does not conform to this definite and positive religion is 
‘un-Christian’, and any theologian who does not first accept it is ‘non- 
Catholic’, These judgements necessitate some standard, and it is 
found in the authority of ‘ revelation, in the form of the message of the 
Gospel’ as interpreted by ‘a genuine consensus of competent and 
adequately Christian minds’ or ‘the general Christian consciousness ’. 
This view seems to carry with it a general readiness to judge scholar- 
ship by its results, and to conclude that it is faulty when it does not 
come to ‘catholic’ conclusions. Sometimes also we are presented with 
ill-examined or even false alternatives, as when we are bidden choose 
between the Dominical institution of Baptism and the Eucharist, and 
‘the hypothesis of a fortuitous origin’, or between the rejection of the 
‘mystery hypothesis’ of the origin of the Eucharist and ‘the end of 
historic Christianity as we know it’. No sort of discussion is allowed 
of the exact theological value of Dominical institution, which, whatever 
our views, can hardly rest satisfactorily on mere assumption. History, 
at best, we are told, gives no more than ‘a very high degree of proba- 
bility’, but the difficulty of basing the whole value of this absolute 
religion upon a probability of any sort does not seem to have been fairly 
faced. ‘There are many points of interest in the volume, but I cannot 
but think that it loses force owing to the fantastic nature of some of its 
arguments—when, for example, we are asked to believe ¢/a¢ a thing is 
true while it is admitted that the question of what it is, is still open 
(pp. ror, 114, cf. Can we then believe? p. 165). We miss from this 
collection of essays any clear consciousness that Christianity is a diffi- 
cult thing to uxderstand, and a still more difficult thing to explain at 
once unambiguously and coherently. 
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Although Dr Bowie disclaims any intention of presenting a ‘ compen- 
dium of theology’, he is moved by a genuinely theological impulse, 
a desire to find a meaning in the religion of Jesus Christ, and a meaning, 
above all, which is intelligible to the present day. A theology, whether 
or not in the end it turn out to be true, must at least be reasoned and 
coherent, and the value of Dr Bowie’s book lies very much in the fact 
that he has seen this more clearly than most. 


Modernism in the Church of England, by Percy GarpNer, D.Litt. 
(Methuen, 1926.) 


Dr GARDNER has given us an interesting sketch of Modernism to-day 
in theology and in practice. But, although he tells us that it is ‘a ten- 
dency rather than a school’, his view of it is not altogether without 
ambiguity. A ‘consensus of Modernist opinion’ is contemplated as 
possible (though not actually extant), and Modernism is even spoken of 
as a ‘religion’. We leave the book with the impression that Modernism 
is somehow connected with particular tenets, but with no sense of it 
being something which has always existed and must always exist— 
a striving to make theology give some answer to ‘the force and patience 
of the present time ’—and, indeed, we are told that before 1800 there is 
small trace of any such tendency. In Dr Gardner’s view the only 
sound philosophy upon which Modernism can be based is ‘ activism or 
pragmatism ’, 

M. OAKESHOTT. 


The Anglo-Catholic Faith, by T. A. Lacey, D.D., Canon of Worcester. 
(Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1926.) 


THE series in which Canon Lacey has written is called ‘The Faiths’, 
and is edited by Dr Jacks, who, in an editorial preface, has something 
to say in justification of the not very happy title. 

It would be impossible for Canon Lacey not to be interesting, sug- 
gestive, and, at times, provocative, in anything he might write. And, 
despite the vein of paradox in him, he is a persuasive apologist. That 
as an Anglo-Catholic he is fully representative seems to me doubtful, 
for he sees things very much in his own way, and that way is not 
always the way of other men. But while not all Anglo-Catholics would 
find themselves quite at home on every point with Canon Lacey, it is 
possible that, if the agreement were more exact, Anglo-Catholicism 
would make a wider appeal. 
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The ecclesiastical question, that of the nature and the unity of the 
Church, of its constitution and ministry, and of its relation to the 
State, has long been of special interest to Canon Lacey, and two of his 
most important chapters—on ‘ Church and State’ and on ‘ The Organic 
Church ’—deal with it. In the former he shews how, despite legislation 
and law-suits in the nineteenth century, in which no friendly intention 
towards Anglo-Catholics could be discerned, they ‘have taught suc- 
cessfully that the Church is one society, the Commonwealth another’ ; 
in the latter he argues that the apostolic Foundation of the Church is 
permanent, that the apostolate is identical with the episcopate, that the 
organic episcopate remains one, so that ‘when Anglo-Catholics say that 
the Church of England must conform to the faith and practice of the 
whole Catholic Church, they are referring to this one episcopate of the 
organic Church’. So the Catholic Faith will be what ‘all have agreed 
to receive as revealed truth’. The obvious objection from the im- 
possibility, at present, of an Ecumenical Council, is met by a reference 
to the possibility of agreement being ascertained as completely as if 
such a council could be held. Canon Lacey does not accept every 
element in the Cyprianic theory of the episcopate, but his conception 
of the relation between the episcopate and Catholic dogma is, in effect, 
a return to Cyprian, and, undoubtedly, a wholesome antidote to none 
too clear appeals to Catholic custom and the authority of the Catholic 
Church. In writing on ‘The Roman Question’ he emphasizes the 
Anglo-Catholic refusal to submit to papal jurisdiction ; here ‘ there can 
be no half measures’. Of course, if it is only in regard to jurisdiction 
that controversy is acute, there is nothing necessarily surprising in the 
statement that ‘most Anglo-Catholics are well aware that they would 
be happier on the other side of the very visible frontier, which could 
be crossed with little difficulty’. Nevertheless, I regard this as the 
most remarkable sentence in the book. 

Naturally we have chapters on ‘The Sacrament’ and ‘ The Priest- 
hood’. In the former the treatment of the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion is of special interest. For the scholastic theology of the Real 
Presence Canon Lacey has a high regard. The two concluding 
chapters on ‘ Public Worship’ and ‘Some Religious Observances’ are 
among the best in the volume, though points of controversy are 
numerous. But what I miss in the book is any adequate statement ot 
the Anglo-Catholic attitude towards the whole problem of theological 
re-statement and re-interpretation. The chapter on ‘The Gospel?’ is 
disappointing because of this lack. It is not enough to say of Anglo- 
Catholicism that ‘it has no doctrine of God other than that of the 
whole Catholic Church’. Less than two pages on the Incarnation and 
the Atonement is indefensibly short measure. We learn nothing of 
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a distinctively Anglo-Catholic theological apologetic, yet not only is 
there something like one, but its character and value—not fully tested 
as yet—are questions which ought not to be ignored. Apologetic is 
not to be expounded as though it were part of ‘The Faith’, but in 
a valid apologetic the true conditions of approach to that Faith would 
be given. Anglo-Catholicism is much more concerned, at least in the 
persons of some of those who would be generally recognized as speak- 
ing for it, with fundamental problems of philosophical theology, of the 
nature of a satisfying apologetic, and, consequentially, of the meaning 
and adequacy of doctrinal statements, than a reader, who was not 
already aware of the truth of this, would gather from anything that 
Canon Lacey says or from the balance of the book. It is indeed 
just because everything else is in that it is the more serious that this 
is not. 

The personal touches and recollections are delightful. It is pleasant 
to know that it is Canon Wilson who has taught his Worcester col- 
league ‘to say that the Church is not an organization but an organism’. 
But even though he owed the words to Canon Wilson, he had, pre- 
sumably, long owed their substance to St Paul. 

J. K. Moztey. 


De Paenitentia tractatus dogmatico-historicus, by P. GALTIER: un vol. 
8°, de vii+ 480 pp. (Beauchesne, Paris, 1923.) 

De Sacramento Paenitentiae, by ADHEMAR D’ALES: 8°. de xi+176 pp. 
(Méme éditeur, Paris, 1926.) 


5 


Crs deux ouvrages ont paru 4 quelques années de distance, et, 
traitant du méme sujet, ils ont bien des points de contact que nous 
signalerons tout 4 l’heure; pourtant ils ne font pas double emploi, mais, 
écrits 4 un point de vue différent, ils se complétent plutét qu’ils ne 
s’excluent. Le volume de Galtier, beaucoup plus considérable, expose 
les questions dans toute leur ampleur ; le traité du P. d’Alés est plutét 
un résumé ou un répertoire qui présente, comme il le dit, les prima 
lineamenta tractatus dogmatici. De plus, il laisse de cété la vertu de 
pénitence, qui dans Galtier comprend toute la premiére partie. 

Ce qui fait la valeur de ces deux ouvrages, c’est que leurs auteurs, 
chacun avec son caractére, sont deux scholars trés au courant des 
derniers travaux, qui ont mesuré toute l’importance du probléme 
historique, qui exposent les objections dans toute leur force, et leur 
donnent la solution la plus vraisemblable sans rien dissimuler des 
difficultés. 

On sait que le traité de la Pénitence est l’un des plus difficiles au 
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point de vue historique. Comment, dés les origines du christianisme, 
les ap6tres et leurs successeurs ont-ils envisagé le pouvoir donné par 
le Christ & ses disciples de pardonner les péchés, quelle fut la pratique 
de l’Eglise & travers les Ages; jusqu’ot s’étend ce pouvoir, en quoi 
consiste le sacrement de Pénitence et dans quelle relation est-il avec 
la vertu de ce nom? Quels sont les actes du pénitent et ceux du 
prétre, comment interpréter les changements qui sont survenus 4 travers 
les siécles dans la discipline de l’Fglise? Autant de sujets qui de- 
mandent une solide connaissance de I’Ecriture Sainte, des Peres, de 
histoire des origines chrétiennes et du moyen 4ge, et aussi de la 
scholastique. 

Nos deux théologiens sont bien équipés pour cette tache. Nous 
n’avons pas 4 rappeler ici les ouvrages et articles du P. Galtier sur 
Imposition des mains, sur la confirmation et [onction, ceux de d’Alés 
sur la ¢héologie de Tertullien, \a théologie de saint Hippolyte, [’édit de 
Calliste, etc. Le premier a divisé son étude en deux parties: 1° de 
hominis contra peccatum actione subjectiva, c’est-a-dire, de la vertu de 
pénitence et de la contrition; 2° de actione sacramentali (de la p. 85 
a la p. 447). Le P. d’Alés, comme nous I’avons dit, laissant de cété 
la vertu de pénitence, traite en cing chapitres, du sacrement, de la 
contrition, de la confession, de la satisfaction, de l’absolution. Destinés 
avant tout aux étudiants en théologie, les deux ouvrages ont gardé, on 
le voit par ces divisions, un aspect qui paraitra & quelques-uns trop 
pédagogique, mais qu’il serait injuste de condamner dans un sujet 
théologique. En tout cas, les questions y sont traitées avec une telle 
conscience et une si grande pénétration que les érudits et les historiens 
y trouveront autant de profit que d’agrément. Nous voudrions que 
nos confréres anglais et méme les théologiens anglicans lussent ces 
livres pour se rendre compte de l’instruction solide qui est donnée 
a nos étudiants en théologie. Nous sommes d’autant plus heureux 
d’annoncer de tels travaux dans le /. 7: .S. que longtemps les ouvrages 
des théologiens francais ont été considérés dans ce pays avec une 
défiance trop souvent justifi¢ée. Quelle différence avec les travaux de 
quelques-uns de leurs prédécesseurs, Bonal par exemple, pour ne citer 
que lui. Les théologiens ont compris la nécessité d’ouvrir les portes 
et les fenétres de la maison, d’aborder franchement les difficultés, et de 
traiter sérieusement les textes. On voit du reste par ces deux exemples 
que la théologie ne perd rien en faisant une place a |’érudition, et nous 
pouvons dire que la plupart des théses défendues par nos deux auteurs, 
notamment par le P. Galtier, ont été acceptées par le P. Hugon, 
théologien qui jouit &4 Rome, au Collége Angélique, d’une réputation 
d’orthodoxie au-dessus de tout soupcon. Nous regrettons que ni ’un 
ni autre auteur ne nous ait donné un index un peu détaillé, qui nous 
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permettrait de nous rendre compte d’un seul coup de toutes les 
richesses accumulées dans leur ouvrage, et de retrouver facilement le 
renseignement cherché. 

F. CaBROL. 


The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes: Part 1, by H. E. Wintock and 
W. E. Crum; Part II, by W. E. Crum and H. G. Evetyn- 
WHITE. 

The Monasteries of the Wadi ’n-Natriin: Part I, by H. G. Evetyn- 
WHITE. 

Both works published by The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

Egyptian Expedition, New York, 1926. 


Tue splendid publications here noticed reflect the highest credit on 
the enterprise of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. They 
are beautifully printed on good paper and adorned with copious illus- 
trations and facsimiles. What is still more important is that they are 
the work of most competent scholars and archaeologists, so that the 
new material is set before the world in a form that makes it at once 
available for the historian of Christian Egypt. 

A particular pathetic interest attaches to both publications, in that 
they both contain work by H. G. Evelyn-White. There is yet to come 
his history of the famous Syrian Monastery of the Wadi Natrun, in 
which for the first time the history of that institution, as distinct from 
that of the books in its library, will be told in detail. It is so much to 
be regretted that Evelyn-White did not live to see the publication of the 
work which he prepared with such loving pains. 

The volumes which deal with the Monastery of Epiphanius set forth 
in detail the fortunes of one of the smaller monastic houses that were 
so characteristic a feature of Egyptian Christian society just before the 
time of the Mohammedan conquest. Ancient Thebes lies on the right 
bank of the Nile, which there flows to the north-east. At Karnak the 
modern tourist sees on the opposite (West) bank of the river to the left 
the town of Medinet Habu, to the right the valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings ; in front between these two points on the hills was the Monas- 
tery of Epiphanius. It was situated at the Tomb of Daga, a notable of 
the Eleventh Egyptian Dynasty, which was excavated in 1911 by 
N. de G. Davies, so far as concerned the ancient Egyptian building. 
But the site had proved extremely rich in Coptic documents, so the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York undertook in 1912-14 a systematic 
exploration for Coptic remains, the result of which is here recorded. 

It seems that the tomb of Daga was inhabited, and afterwards 
modified to suit a small community of anchorites, by one Epiphanius, 
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a friend and correspondent of Pesenthius who became bishop of Keft 
in 598. ‘ Epiphanius’s correspondence dates from about the year 600’, 
says Mr Crum (i 220). His successor calls himself only Psan, or Pson, 
i.e. ‘the Brother’. After him was one Jacob, who left the place by 
will to another monk Stephen. This curious will (Cairo Mus., Pap. 
8730) was first published in 1876 by Revillout, but the excavation of 
the actual site and the collection of the many letters written to Epi- 
phanius give it now a peculiar interest. A full translation is given in 
Part II, Appendix III (ii 343-348). No predecessor of Epiphanius is 
named in this document, and nothing was found on the site to indicate 
that the Monastery continued to be inhabited more than about 
a century. What we have, therefore, is a glimpse of Egyptian monastic 
life at the end of the 6th and in the first half of the 7th century. 

During that period the Eastern Empire was overrun by the Persians, 
and after a decade of collapse recovered from the blow. At the end 
both Greeks and Persians lost all the Orient, including Egypt, to the 
Arabs, never again to regain it. But these great events awake but 
a very feeble echo in the annals of Epiphanius and his friends. We do 
not even hear much of the controversies that divided the Monophysite 
Churches. Such things belonged to ‘the things of this present empty 
life’, which they had ‘esteemed to be despicable and dreams, if so be 
they might find means to avoid the wrath of the dread Judge, having 
a hope to get relief in the time of the need that is without appeal for 
every man’. These words from the Will (ii 344) give us the motive 
that impelled men of those days to abandon the world, with the result 
that it fell an easy prey to the dominion of Islam. 

But if the hermits abandoned the world, how did they pass their 
time? The answer is that the ascete is enjoined to spend his day in 
work, meditation (peAéry), and prayer (i 154f). The work, together 
with other material remains, has been investigated by Mr Winlock. It 
was that of the lay-folk of the Nile Valley, weaving, mat-making, &c. 
In a striking passage Mr Winlock points out the non-inventiveness of 
the Egyptian and his dependence for material improvements in his lot 
upon the inventions brought by foreign invaders. ‘To find material 
innovations in Egyptian life as far reaching as those introduced under 
the Romans we have to go back to the Hyksos period, when among 
other benefits the horse and wheeled vehicle, the vertical loom, and 
numerous improvements in arms and armour came to the Nile, or 
forward to the English period when the tractor plough and the gasoline 
pump came to raise the echoes of the Theban hills’ (i 96f). The 
Romans had brought the water-wheel and the threshing-machine, 
writing and book-making were revolutionized by the alphabet and the 
codex, and they also introduced the lathe, the lock, and the lamp. 
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In ‘work’, then, the hermits at the Monastery of Epiphanius made 
use of these things. In ‘meditation’ Mr Crum points out that the 
word meant not only reflexion but also audible recitation of holy 
words : as Shenoute expresses it, ‘during the process of baking let us 
see to it that we do all meditate, not shouting aloud, but in quietness’ 
(i 166). ‘Prayer’ is the third occupation, and the many requests for 
the prayers of holy men found in letters at this site shew how effectual 
their supplications were believed to be. Along with prayer may be 
classed fasting and vigils as meritorious occupations (i 170). 

The value of a man’s meditations will depend a good deal upon the 
stuff with which his mind is stored. Much attention has been given in 
Part II to the reconstruction of the Library, Mr Evelyn-White’s lists 
including documents known to have come from the site in former 
times. Among these is the Papyrus Codex of the Psalms in Greek 
known as U, which has been in the British Museum since 1834 
(B. M. Pap. xxxvii, here no. 578), and the Coptic ‘ Papyruscodex’ in 
the Phillipps Collection, published by Crum in 1915, probably came 
from the same source.’ Of the MSS actually found during the ex- 
cavation of the site the most interesting is 592, now Cairo 44689, 
a papyrus book of sixteen pages, containing two Greek alphabetical 
poems with Coptic translations on the right-hand pages. This little 
document is completely preserved, but of course most of the texts dis- 
covered are mere fragments of papyrus, or else ‘ostraca’, i.e. potsherds 
or flakes of limestone used as we use slates. There are also writings 
on the walls, ranging from pious ejaculations scribbled by persons 
(who, as in other ages and countries, do not forget to record their 
names) to elaborate inscriptions which contained the Synodical Epistle 
of the Patriarch Damianus and dogmatic writings of Severus of Antioch. 
There is also a copy of the Lord’s Prayer in Syriac (Peshitta text), 
written no doubt by some Syrian Jacobite visitor. 

It is not to be supposed that there was once a great Library in the 
Monastery of Epiphanius: the existing remains do not seem to point 
to a regular book-store. The hermits seem to have supplied the lack 
of books by their ostraca-slates: in this way they have preserved for us 
the Psalm of Hezekiah (No. 9) and the only verses from the Books of 
Chronicles known to survive in Sa‘idic (No. 5). There must also have 
been a little instruction in Greek, as testified by the School Pieces, 
Nos. 611-620. These include four limestone ‘ slates’ containing lines 
from the first book of the Jiad, some copy-book sentences from 
Menander arranged in alphabetical order (e. g. dpyi peyiorn Tod dpoveiv 


1 See J. T. S. xxiii 314-318. Tischendorf and Lagarde actually thought U the 
oldest of all Biblical MSS (see Swete’s LXX vol. ii p. xii), but it clearly is to be 
dated about a. p. 600, as Gardthausen and others saw. 
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7a ypdppara).' No. 618 is particularly interesting as giving the Days 
of the Week, beginning with Sabbath and adding the astrological 
names from Monday to Friday. 

With regard to No. 592, mentioned above, the editor describes the 
contents as Hymns, but the first of the two pieces is hardly a Hymn. 
It is an address to the young anchorite, telling him how to order his 
life, and it seems to me to have been originally intended for iambics. 
More than half the verses in their present form still have 12 syllables, 
and several others, with a little good-will, can be forced into an iambic 
scheme. It begins 


A ppwvie tpdxowov ev taic dpetaic’ 
B GAN’ ovtw téxvov Kai péyav KAjpov efew. 


That is to say 


A mmonius, go on your way in Virtue’s path: 
B ack it, my boy, and you will get a Double-six. 


The second line is rewritten by the editor (ii 311) into BadiLov mzpdc rd 
Sixavov xtX., because the Coptic rendering is ‘Go forward towards the 
good, my son’. Possibly the Copt missed the point of Badd, which 
seems to me connected in thought with «Ajpov: cast your dice thus 
and you will get a good /o#.’ 

The second poem, also alphabetical, is more like the Hymn in the 
Amherst Papyri, and like that piece recites the Deeds of Christ. The 
same is true also of No. 593, also a Greek Acrostic. This is on pottery, 
but parts are broken and parts are badly rubbed, so that only the latter 
half is decipherable. It is an inferior composition, Mary Magdalen 
being actually regarded as the Mother of Jesus (ii 313), but interesting 
from the line “Incoto ecyer* adeo ail toi rarep, otd\év yap oidacw ov 
(sic) xpdrrovow. This reference to Lk. xxiii 34° is doubly significant, 
firstly because the half-verse is absent from all Coptic versions, and 
secondly because of the un-Biblical zpérrovew (for rowiow). It is 
evident that the poem must have had a non-Egyptian origin, and as in 
the case of the mention of Mary the author must have omitted to 
verify his allusions. 

Enough has been said here to shew the interest of this monograph 
on the Monastery of Epiphanius and to commend it to all who are 
interested in Christian Egypt or pre-Benedictine Monasticism. It only 


1 A propos of this excellent sentiment it may be added that No. 620 contains the 
Greek Alphabet. 

2 éxe for {eco would scan better, but the unmetrical readings were doubtless 
current at the Monastery of Epiphanius, Compare what I said on Hymnum dicat 
(J. T. S. xxvii 222). 
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remains to congratulate Mr Edward S. Harkness and the curators 
of the Francis L. Leland Fund, through whose enlightened liberality, as 
we learn from a note prefixed to Part I, this publication was made 
possible. In these days it is only through private special gifts that 
sound, unspectacular foundation-work such as this can be made available 
for historical students now and in the future. 

With regard to the Texts from the Nitrian Monastery of Macarius, 
collected and annotated with great care by Mr Evelyn-White, the first 
thing that naturally strikes a Syriac scholar is the general inferiority of 
the literature to that of the neighbouring Monastery, the famous Dér 
es-Surian, from which almost the whole of ancient Syriac literature is 
derived. Partly this is due to the energy of the early Syrian abbots, 
Abraham and his brothers and their successor Moses of Nisibis, who 
built up the great Collection during the century that followed the sack 
of Nitria by barbarians in 817. The Monastery of St Macarius was 
also sacked at the same time, but for it, as Mr Evelyn-White says, 
‘circumstances were peculiarly favourable. The Monastery held 
a practical monopoly of the Patriarchate. ... A fine and adequate 
Library was therefore not only in keeping with the dignity of such an 
institution, but, so far as study counted for anything, a necessity’ 
(p. xxiv f). What then is lacking in the Coptic Monastery that is 
represented in the Syriac one? Roughly speaking, it is History and 
Ancient Literature. Moses of Nisibis and his predecessors did not 
content themselves with new copies of works currently used; they 
brought back old MSS of writings by approved writers of old time to 
their Egyptian solitude, and thereby preserved them for us, while there 
seems to be no evidence for the presence of ancient codices at 
St Macarius. Perhaps that is connected with the fact that the 
Bohairic dialect in which the Macarius books are written was itself 
comparatively modern as a literary medium. But in any case I notice 
that there is no sign of Eusebius’s History, or again of so charac- 
teristically Egyptian a document as the Odes of Solomon, both of 
which were to be found in the Syrian Monastery. 

The strength of the Library of St Macarius seems to have lain in 
Apocryphal tales of Bible heroes and equally apocryphal legends of 
Christian saints. Gestas is the Wicked Robber (p. ro). Jerusalem 
is the centre of the earth, but man was created with giant stature, so 
that he could walk across the earth in six days: it therefore takes Cain 
and Abel only three days to walk from near Paradise to Golgotha 
(p. 4). The Acts of John and Prochorus (pp. 28-35) are more or less 
familiar, but Bartholomew in the Oasis of Behnesa (pp. 43-45) seems 
to have local colour. Many texts are concerned with the Virgin, e. g. 
‘ This is Mary who stretched forth her branches unto the sea, and her 
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boughs unto the river, and her shade covered mountains, that is, the 
Pharisees—they who say, “We are the chief of the people”. When 
she covered them, they were obscured through the power of God which 
overshadowed her. ... She is the bramble, from which cometh fire’ 
(p. 64). This application of the Biblical trees to Mary, including the 
bramble (% jayvoor) of Judges ix 14, is a curious extension of the 
‘devotion’ to her as Baroo, which is still current, e. g. at Sinai. 

A ‘Homiletic Fragment’, printed on p. 189, deserves notice. It is 
concerned with what we call the story of Dives and Lazarus, but 
Lazarus is called Job and Dives is called Nineués. This is noteworthy, 
because in the Sa‘idic (but not in the Bohairic) version of Lk. xvi 19 
the rich man is called Nineué. Probably therefore this Homily (with 
who knows how much more) was translated or adapted from a Sa‘idic 
source. It may be remarked that this name Nineue seems to be 
a corruption of Finees (i.e. ‘ Phinehas’): we find //e Frwazus diues in 
De Pascha Computus 17, and in Priscillian ix (Schepss, p. 91) /zvzzs 
inmisericordis diuitis gehennae ignis habitaculum repperitur. 

Attention should also be drawn to the interesting account of the 
theological controversy of the Patriarch John IV (a.p. 677-686) not 
only with a Jew and a Chalcedonian, but also with the Mohammedan 
Governor (p. 174). The Governor’s arguments are really drawn from 
the Koran. 

Appendix I, ably edited by Dr G. P. G. Sobhy of Cairo, is a most 
peculiar document. It quotes the Fathers of the Desert, including 
Esaias Abbas (Migne P. G. xl), but its special interest is that it is in 
Arabic written with Coptic letters. It is therefore a guide to mediaeval 
Egyptian Arabic pronunciation: among other points of interest Dr 
Sobhy notes that ¢ is rendered by x, i. e. words like jede/ (‘ hill’) were 
so pronounced, not gede/ as in modern Cairo. 

It should be added that Mr Lythgoe, the Curator of the Department 
of Egyptian Art in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, who is also 
the general Editor of the whole series, has prefixed to the Collection of 
texts from St Macarius a sympathetic and informing account of Evelyn- 
White and his researches. These volumes here reviewed, together 
with the forthcoming ‘ History of the Monasteries of Nitria and Scetis’, 
will form an enduring memorial of a singularly conscientious and un- 
assuming scholar and archaeologist. 


F. C. BurkITT. 
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S. Pachomii Vita, Bohairice Scripta, edidit L. Th. Lefort, Corpus 
Script. Christ. Orient., vol. 89. (Paris, 1925.) 

E. AMELINEAU died twelve years ago, and with him Coptic studies 
lost a contributor to whom we all owe an undeniable debt ; for his 
industry provided us with a quantity of highly valuable material, which 
would otherwise have probably remained long unpublished. Un- 
fortunately quantity, rather than quality, was the characteristic of 
Amélineau’s editions, and under this disadvantage those particularly 
have had to suffer who are concerned with the texts relating to the 
Pachomian communities. The Bohairic text of the Life of Pachomius, 
which he published in 1889, must surely be an editio princeps of out- 
standing inadequacy ; the inaccuracies of the text and the infidelities of 
its translation are such that the need of a fresh edition has long been 
recognized. Years of preparatory studies have made of Professor 
Lefort the editor whom the task demanded. The preparation of the 
present volume has been long and its publication—through no fault of 
its author—long postponed, but we at last have before us a text, the 
accuracy of which should satisfy all requirements and which allows of 
finally discarding that of Amélineau. I have collated some forty pages 
of the latter with the new edition (controlled by photographs of the 
MS) and have found an average of three errors to a page in the older 
print. These are about equally divided between miscopyings and 
misprints. Often enough the fault lies, not in single words, but in the 
omission of considerable phrases; e.g. (from the collated pages) 
Lefort p. 10, 19-21 is omitted by Amélineau p. 14, 8; L. p. 14, 13- 
15, om. A. p. 19, 13; L. p. 103, 20-22, om. A. p. 144 supra; 
L. p. 136, 11, 12, om A. p. 189, 7. Or conversely, where Amélineau 
records ‘une lacune de quelques lignes’ (p. 89), the MS shews none 
(Lefort p. 64, 15); yet where the sense has been interrupted by the 
loss of a leaf, he does not observe it (p. 13, 14).' 

M. Lefort’s aim has been to reproduce the text exactly as it stands 
in the venerable MS, which he takes to be the actual handiwork of the 
Bohairic (Nitrian) adapter of the Sa‘idic original. His system is the 
reverse of that followed by his predecessor, who throughout corrected— 
but too often incorrectly—the readings of the MS, which he condemned 
to foot-notes. With the object of further imitating his MS, M. Lefort 
retains the capitals, which there initiate several sentences on every 
page, while before each of them an extra blank width is left, so that 
the original paragraphing is recorded. This has here and there a draw- 


1 Though his own Arabic (p. 349 «/#.) and Sa‘idic (Misston frang. iv 537) make the 
gap evident. 
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back (as the editor admits), for the scribe’s distribution of his capitals is 
here, as in Sa‘idic MSS, often no more than a decorative device, 
disregarding divisions of sense. 

In his preface M. Lefort gives an acute explanation of the apparent 
confusion among the leaves of the Vatican volume wherein the Lives 
of Pachomius and of Theodore are bound up. The seven independent 
pieces of which it is composed are in the right order, for their sequence 
conforms to that of the lessons from the Syzaxarium for the month 
of Pachén. To achieve this more than one earlier volume suffered 
dismemberment; hence these two Lives, once included in a single, 
perhaps entirely ‘ Pachomian’ volume, appear to-day in reversed order 
and separated by five intervening pieces. 

Since a short Proocemium is all that accompanies the Coptic text by 
way of introduction, it may be supposed that reasons of space or other 
material considerations have imposed limits upon the editor here; one 
has the impression that he had more to say than what has actually 
attained to print. It is sincerely to be hoped that in his forthcoming 
edition of the Sa‘idic texts—a desideratum even more urgent than that 
which the present volume fulfils—he will find it possible to expose at 
length the results of his many years’ preoccupation with the Pachomian 
literature, where the most fundamental problems still call for re- 
investigation. Meanwhile we are promised critical editions of the 
Greek and Arabic versions, the former from Fr. Delehaye, the latter 
from Fr. Peeters. 

After four Bohairic Hymns in Pachomius’s honour, in one of which 
there seems to be a pun upon his name, the volume closes with 
valuable indexes: biblical quotations, place-names, personal-names, 
and Greek words (this last practically exhaustive). To that of place- 
names should be added, from p. 55, 6, 7d, a village in the Diospolite 
nome,' which one Arabic version equates with w2s<2.? That should 
be none other than the more modern wtiy! Adm Tisht, N. of 
Farshitt, though an ancient /7é has been claimed as identical with 
Abshisha, a little farther down-stream.’ As to mu, which in the same 
index is queried for cms Zsne, one may refer to what has been said 
elsewhere respecting JVé= Thebes.‘ In the next index the name 
mataoAs (clearly so in the MS) is an instance of the scribe’s (? adapter’s) 
misreading of the Sa‘idic: for this name, in the above-mentioned 
Arabic version,* is written JJs2b and glossed matAoXe, doubtless the 


1 Amélineau p. 76 did not realize this, but he did so later in Géographie n. 308. 
2 Vatic. 172, f. 35a. Amélineau’s Arabic p. 573 ignores the name. 

3 Baedeker, 7th English ed., p. 222. 

* Winlock and Crum The Monastery of Epiphanius ii p. 191, no. 151 n, 

5 Fol. 57 @ supra. 








See 
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IlarAooXe (sic Zeg.?) of P. Lond. iv p. 247, and matAwArsoc elsewhere.’ 
Fataoli further helps to show that Amélineau’s Arabic is a translation 
either of this very Bohairic MS or of one closely resembling it; for 
there (p. 472) the name is Y,ol, Badadee. 

W. E. Crum. 


The Week: an essay on the origin and development of the seven-day cycle, 
by F. H. Cotson, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1926.) 


Mr Cotson discusses the history of the week in Europe, its origin 
in planetary lore, its relation to the Jewish week, and its transmission 
to the peoples of Northern Europe. He shews that the system of divid- 
ing time into recurrent cycles of seven days began to spread in Europe 
during the first century of our era and by the beginning of the third 
century had become generally recognized. The planetary names of the 
days are to be derived from the planets which, according to the system 
of the astrologers, governed the first hour of each day. This planetary 
week originated independently of the Jewish week and helps to explain 
how the Gentile Church retained a seven-day cycle after it had repu- 
diated the obligation of the Jewish Sabbath. Mr Colson rejects Loisy’s 
theory that the belief that the Lord rose on the first day of the week 
originated in an a priori conviction that the Resurrection must have 
occurred on the Sun’s day, but he points out that Christians of the 
second century did not justify their observance of the first day solely on 
the ground that on that day the Lord rose, and he thinks that an appro- 
priateness in acknowledging ‘the Sun of righteousness’ on the Sun’s 
day, which was explicitly recognized in the fourth century, may well have 
been felt from the beginning. It should be added that Mr Colson is 
prepared with an equally impressive set of astrological reasons why the 
Church might have preferred Friday for its weekly commemoration— 
the day of 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last. 

It is very remarkable that there appears to have been no adequate 
treatment in English of the origin of the week since Archdeacon Hare 
wrote on ‘The Names of the Days of the Week’ in the Philological 
Museum of 1830. Needless to say, presuppositions which were inevit- 
able a century ago have become obsolete. We are indebted to 
Mr Colson for a most attractive and illuminating survey of the history 
of the institution, in which he takes account of recently acquired 
knowledge in many fields. 


J. M. Creep. 


1 CO. 304, where the above emendation is already suggested. 
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John Wyclif: A Study of the English Mediaeval Church, by HERBERT 
B. WorRKMAN. Twovols. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


Dr WorkKMAN has expended such labour and intelligence upon 
Wyclif’s life and times that none but he, if he exists, who has undergone 
the same toil can be justified in sitting in judgement upon him. Save 
for the technical aspects of scholasticism, a topic which most of his 
readers will be thankful to escape, it is difficult to think of any side of 
the matter that he has overlooked ; and nothing could be better or 
clearer than Dr Workman’s exposition of the reaction against nominalism 
which led Wyclif into his opposition to the current doctrine of the 
Eucharist. His account of Wyclif’s Oxford career and contemporaries 
is admirable; so are his narrative of events, and especially of the 
Blackfriars Synod, and his discussion of Wyclif’s attitude to the socialism 
of his day. ‘If we look for the spiritual causes of an economic event’, 
says Dr Workman, ‘we should attribute greater importance to the 
preaching by spiritual Franciscans of the idea of poverty than to the 
academic arguments of Wyclif.’ It is not the author’s fault that he 
cannot make his hero a living figure; Wyclif’s personality is too 
effectually concealed by himself and by the historians of his time. Did 
he anticipate Wesley by organizing his preachers, and making them 
responsible to himself? Did he collect or supply funds for their support ? 
The latter may have been the case if Dr Workman be right in one of 
his more hazardous conjectures, that Wyclif inherited the Wyclif estate. 
There is an obvious analogy in the next generation, when Thomas 
Gascoigne, himself an Oxford leader, was in orders and was the owner 
of Hunslet in Wyclif’s county of York. But the evidence for Wyclif as 
a landowner seems slight ; yet he never seems to have been short of 
money, however acquired. The general history of the time is excellently 
treated, though the great Scottish inroad under Edward II was more 
than a ‘border brawl’, and it is unlikely that Wyclif was ignorant of 
public life when he adhered to John of Gaunt. The later Lollards are 
duly considered, though it is a pity that Dr Workman does not refer. to 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, published in 1883, 
with its valuable historical appendices by Stubbs, who unfortunately 
considered that he had sufficiently exemplified the practice in the case 
of the Lollards by calendaring their trials down to 1466, when he takes 
a leap to the case of Thomas Bilney in 1527. Where so many and so 
various facts are adduced and so many suggestions are put forward, it 
would not be difficult to criticize in detail, but the criticisms would be 
slight in comparison with Dr Workman’s corrections of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. But should an engraving of the Crypt of old 
St Paul’s figure as a picture of the Chapter House; and was it worth 
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while to reproduce two fancy portraits of divines of the Reformation 
because the name of Wyclif has been attached to them? But such 
considerations do not lessen the high merit of Dr Workman’s volumes, 


E. W. Watson. 


Documents illustrative of the History of the Church, vol. ii, A.D. 313- 
461, edited by B. J. Kipp, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1923.) 


Tuts second series of translations of select passages from early 
Christian literature will be found by students even more valuable than 
the first, for down to 313 the ground had been covered to a considerable 
extent by the late Professor Gwatkin’s Se/ections from Early Writers — 
to the time of Constantine, which has the advantage of giving the 
original Greek and Latin texts, while for the later period there was 
nothing of a similar character in English accessible to students. 

Dr Kidd’s selection is on the whole a very good and useful one, 
though of course it would be an easy but ungracious task to pick holes 
in any such selection. It does, however, seem regrettable that when so 
many of the Creeds belonging to the reign of Constantius are given 
at length, including even the Macrostich, the Fourth Creed of Antioch 
should be omitted, and that there should not be one or two extracts 
from the writings of Apollinarius and Nestorius, so that students might 
be able to read what they themselves actually said instead of being 
dependent on what their opponents said about them. 

But considerable use of the book has shewn it to be a most valuable 
one, and students and teachers alike will be very grateful to Dr Kidd 
for putting it into their hands. 

A. V. VALENTINE-RICHARDS. 


A Grammar of the Vulgate, being an Introduction to the Study of the 
Latinity of the Vulgate Bible, by W. E. PLATER and H. J. WHITE. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


As the study of the Vulgate is increasing, partly because fewer theo- 
logical students now busy themselves with the Greek New Testament, 
and partly because the researches of Harnack and others have shewn 
that the Vulgate, where it differs from the Old-Latin, is a first-rate 
authority for the text of the best fourth-century Greek MSS of the New 
Testament, a grammar to the Vulgate is a timely and useful help to 
students. The task of writing such a grammar is difficult, first, because 
we possess a critical text of the New Testament only; second, because 
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so much of the Old-Latin version or vérsions has been simply taken 
over by St Jerome without alteration ; and third, because the Vulgate 
is really only an isolated, if the most important, surviving Latin work 
of the golden age of Christian literature, the second half of the fourth 
and the first half of the fifth century. Not even yet have wea complete 
lexicon to Tertullian himself, and we are only feeling our way to a differ- 
entiation of the peculiarities of the Latin of the period round a.D. 400 
from those of the centuries immediately preceding. So far as ortho- 
graphy is concerned, the Vulgate, as it left the hands of St Jerome, 
probably differed very slightly from the Latin of the Augustan period. 
The writers of the present handbook quite naturally seek to draw 
comparisons between the Latin of the Vulgate and that of the classical 
period, but to do this effectively one must know the Latin of the clas- 
sical period very thoroughly, and the writers do not seem to possess this 
thorough knowledge, which is indeed the property of very few. Much 
of the present volume might safely have been omitted. On p. 15, it is 
remarked that cor ‘ includes the understanding’, but that is the charac- 
teristic classical sense where the physical organ is not referred to: how 
otherwise explain excors, socors, uaecors, cordatus? On page 30 the 
reference to the ed/ifse (we prefer e/lipsis) of the copulative verb Zo de 
might have been omitted, as it is Ciceronian, and very frequent in the 
first and second centuries ; on page 36 the two constructions with ma/e- 
dicere might have been historically explained ; on page 38 ‘ early Latin’ 
seems to include all the Latin down to Suetonius, but this is not the 
usual sense of the phrase, that of ‘pre-Ciceronian’; on the same page 
no notice is taken of the fact that the infinitive with Zadere is Ciceronian, 
or on page 39 that the infinitive with prohibere is the most classical con- 
struction. On page 40, n. 1, the writers have ignored the fact that 
Jerome himself was well acquainted with Horace. On page 43 what is 
called ‘customary’ spelling is that of the editions commonly in use 
fifty and forty years ago, not that of Oxford Classical Texts. If the 
writers had used the latter, they could have struck their pens through 
a number of the examples on that page and the next, such as cae/um, 
maerere, paenitentia, proelium, intellegere, neglegere, abicere, cicere, (hyems 
is as dead as the dodo), /acrima, adulescens, epistula, lucusta, murra, 
optuli, cotidie, simulacrum, harena, harundo, olus, mercennarius; on 
page 47 cochica = ‘ winding staircase’ is the same word as the classical 
coclea = ‘snail’. On page 61, igéfur in questions is classical ; page 63, 
etiam, ‘ yes’, is classical; page 71, the extent of the classical use of suus 
is not understood ; page 94, the type wihi/ . . . oneris is thoroughly 
Ciceronian ; on page 106, the statement that ‘the distinction drawn in 
Greek between a continued and a momentary action—the Present 
Imperative or Aorist Subjunctive—cannot be maintained in Latin’, is 
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curiously incomplete in more respects than in the omission of reference 
to the Present Subjunctive. On page 115, wésu and auditu are rather 
to be regarded as abl. of the nouns wisus and auditus than as second 
supines, as the latter expression should be used with reference to the 
construction with adjectives alone, if at all. 

The meagre references to Romanic languages (why should Spanish be 
ignored on page 78 ?) must also be alluded to. It is also an exaggera- 
tion to say on page 2 that there are ‘numerous technical Latin terms 
introduced into the Greek of the New Testament’. The ‘spoken 
language of the people’ (page 2) is assumed to have been Latin, but 
there is little doubt that far more people spoke Greek than Latin: it 
is rather a question of lower strata of the population than of ‘ remote 
provinces’. It is stated categorically (page 3) that ‘the earliest Latin 
versions of the Scriptures originated in Africa’, but the question is still 
sub iudice. The popular Latin is ‘a source’ not ‘the source of our 
common speech’ (p. 4). Deitas (page 9, n. 1) has been traced back as 
far as Arnobius and the Latin Irenaeus. On page 29 € is printed for ¢; 
on page 34 ofera is probably fem. sing. 

A thorough study of Brambach’s works on Latin orthography, Stolz- 
Schmalz’s Lateinische Grammatik, and the works of Meyer-Liibke, 
Grdéber, and Kérting on Romanic philology will benefit a new edition. 

Though it has been necessary to point out defects in this book, it 
will be very useful on the lexical side, and should not be neglected by 
students of its subject. 


On the History of the De Vira CazsArum of Suetonius in the Early 
Middle Ages, by E. K. Ranp. (Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, vol. xxxvii, 1926.) 


THE services rendered by Roth to the text of Suetonius are com- 
parable to those rendered by Madvig to Livy’s. Subsequently Ihm, 
a critic with much experience of MSS, endeavoured to improve upon 
Roth; not without success, as he was well acquainted with inscriptions 
as wellas MSS. That something nevertheless remained to be done is 
made clear by this monograph from the pen of the learned professor of 
Latin at Harvard. Much of it is occupied with the well-known trans- 
position in the Vita Galbae, and the nature of the archetype of all our 
MSS, but most of the space is devoted to the history of the adventures 
of the Suetonian text in the dim Caroline period, where Professor Rand 
is so much at home. On page 24 it might have been mentioned that 
St Jerome never wrote more than six books on Jeremiah. 


A. Souter. 
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Midrash Sifre on Numbers translated with brief annotations, and with 
special reference to the New Testament, by Rev. Paut P. Lever- 
TOFF, with an Introduction by Rev. Canon G. H. Box. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1926.) 


TueE S,.P.C.K. are to be congratulated on adding this important 
Rabbinic Commentary to their ‘Translations of Early Documents’, 
and Dr Levertoff on the way in which he has carried out the task. 
Canon Box contributes an excellent introduction (pp. vii-xxii): and 
there is a bibliography (xxiiif). The translation occupies pp. 1-143: 
and an appendix pp. 144-151. There are five good indexes. In 
annotating his translation Dr Levertoff has had the N.T. constantly 
in mind, with the result that he has found many useful illustrations 
of N.T. passages both in style and thought. Naturally a considerable 
number of these are anticipated in Strack-Billerbeck; but some are 
new, and several are important. Particular attention may be drawn 
to the note (p. 116) on xowais yepoiv (Mark vii 2, 5) and to the 
suggestion that in § rr2 we have a piece of Rabbinical polemic against 
St Paul (p. roo). This latter must, of course, remain in the realm of 
conjecture ; but it is curious that Prof. G. Kittel should have arrived 
independently at the same conclusion. It is a plausible conjecture. 

There is the usual crop of misprints and wrong references without 
which no book seems to be issued nowadays. As the latter are a 
constant source of irritation a list is given: p. 31 n. 11, Luke iv 20; 
33 n. 41, Mark xii 14; 37 n. 11, Eph. ii 17; 38n. 21, Luke vi 20 and 
Matt. v 3, n. 3 1, Matt. vi 1; 72 n. 51, Luke xix 22; 87n. 11, Matt. 
xii 32 ; go (heading to §§ 107-109) 1, Num. xv 1-16; 142 n. 31, Shad. 
116af. These wrong references of course involve corrections in the 
index. 

In Num. ix ro the point is on the 7 of Apinm not on the n (p. 46, 
1. 6). There is also some confusion on pp. 61f about the massoretic 
signs. The reference in the text is clearly to the inverted uns before 
v. 35 and after v. 36 (p. 62,1. 2 for Ch. ix read Ch. xi). On p. 53 
‘eight priests and eight prophets’ should be ‘eight priests who were 
also prophets’. It seems preferable to take “D\pPHIN in § 82 as 
equivalent to Lat. anfecessor = advance guard, rather than as ‘ Viceroy’ 
(a viceroy is surely too exalted an official to be sent out as billeting- 
officer) cf. Suetonius, Viteldius, §17. It is interesting to note that 
Tertullian (Virg. vel. i) uses antecessor of the Holy Spirit. For po rpn 
(§ 86) Jastrow proposes pun relying on Yalk. Nu. 732 end; and 
Dalman suggests n°2019. If the present reading be retained it may 
perhaps be explained by Lat. ¢ritus (so Levy and Fischer in Buxtorf). 
On p. 137, 1. 16 for ‘ Amorites’ Friedmann’s text has ‘ Ammonites’. 
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It is a matter for regret that we have not a translation of the whole 
of Sifre on Numbers. In work of this kind selections are never per- 
fectly satisfactory, since no two scholars will be found to agree about 
what should be included: and what is left out may turn out to be of 
great importance. At the same time it must be emphasized that this is 
the first translation of Sifre (um.) to appear in any modern language: 
and one hopes that it will receive such public support as will encourage 
the publishers to issue Dr Levertoff’s translations of the other tannaitic 
Midrashim, for these early commentaries not only shed invaluable light 
on the N.T. but also reveal a type of piety which no student of 
religion can afford to neglect. 

T. W. Manson. 


Aramiische Dialektproben, pp. ix and 72, by G. Daman. (Hin- 
richs, Leipzig.) 


Tus work, which has been now for more than a decade out of 
print, is issued in an enlarged form at the request of distinguished 
teachers in our own country. To commend any work of Professor 
Dalman would be presumption on my part, but I may say that the 
publishers have done their work well. The type is clear, the pointing 
definite, and I have not been able to find a single misprint. I should 
have liked to see the ‘ bill of divorcement’ printed in the usual ‘ Twelve 
Lines’, in harmony with the Gematria value of GeT, and with the 
modern Jewish threat, ‘I will give you twelve lines’; but this is 
a minor detail. 

The selections from Targum, Talmud, and Midrash (pages 1 to 31) 
are printed page for page with the former edition, so that references to 
them in recent literature are still valid. The additions consist of eight 
further pieces from the Midrashim, and three from the Palestine 
Evangeliarium, and of these thirteen five are left for the student to 
point for himself. 

Then we have valuable notes (pages 41 to 45) on the Megillah 
Ta‘anith, while the Vocabulary gives the word-meanings in English as 
well as in German. 

When the student has faithfully worked through these pages, with 
the help of either Dalman’s own Grammar or that of Professor Steven- 
son, he will be in a position to tackle anything Aramaic, and, with 
a little practice in the Methodology and Contractions of the Talmud, 
that hitherto sealed book need no longer remain to him a ¢rra 
incognita. 


W. H. CuristIie. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 





(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1927 (Vol. ciii, No. 206: 
S.P.C.K.). F. R.G. Duckwortu Gentile and the teaching of literature 
and language—F. W. BuTLer The pathway to Christian thought— 
C. JENKINS Aspects of the theology of St Peter Chrysologus—A. G. 
Ix1n The paradox of personality—R. De Bary The holy Eucharist in 
the first three centuries—M. E. SANDBACH-MARSHALL Herder’s con- 
tribution to nineteenth-century thought—H. F. B. Compston Ladies’ 
finery in Isaiah iii—W. R. MatrHews The future of the University of 
London—The legacy of the middle ages—Francesco Petrarca—Essays 
catholic and critical—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1927 (Vol. xxv, No. 2: Constable & 
Co.). G. Murray The next set of problems but one—A. LION 
Fascism: what it believes in and aims at—F. S. Marvin The middle 
way in England—W. J. Perry The drama of death and resurrection— 
S. ALEXANDER Theism and Pantheism—J. NEEDHAM Neo-mechanism 
or The sceptical biologist—V. TayLor Professor Strémholm’s riddle— 
S. Livernc The Curé d’Ars—F. J. R. Henpy The public schools: 
a critical appreciation—J. A. Morris Art and the modern city— 
W. JAEGER Aristotle’s Politics—G. F. A. MacNaucuTon Authenticity, 
authority, authoritativeness—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1927 (Vol. xxv, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). R. D. Witson The names of God in the 
Psalms—W. H. Jounson Does the behaviourist have a mind ?— 
G. Jounson Holy Scripture and imaginal contexts—L. BERKHOF 
Christ in the light of éschatology—Notes and Notices—Reviews of 
recent literature. 


The Harvard Theological Review, October 1926 (Vol. xix, No. 4: 
Harvard University Press). R. P. BLakE The Georgian version of 
Fourth Esdras from the Jerusalem manuscript—W. H. P. Hatcu 
A fragment of a lost work on Dioscorus—J. H. Ropes The Greek 
catena to the Catholic Epistles. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana 1927 (Vol. xlv, Nos. 1, 2: Brussels, 24 Boule- 
vard Saint-Michel). H. DgELEHAYE Une Vie inédite de saint Jean 
Y’Aumonier—P. Grosjean S.Columbae Hiensis cum Mongano heroe 
colloquium—M. Corns Une relation inédite de la conversion de 
S. Hubert—D. Dre Bruyne Le plus ancien catalogue des reliques 
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d’Oviedo—H. DELEHAYE Les lettres d’indulgence collectives (suite) 
III Les lettres collectives au x11°® sitcle—Bulletin des publications 
hagiographiques. 


Revue Bénédictine, January-April 1927 (Vol. xxxix, Nos. 1, 2: Abbaye 
de Maredsous). D. De Bruyne La préface du Diatessaron latin avant 
Victor de Capoue—J. CHapMan The Codex Amiatinus and Cassiodorus 
(suite)—B. CapELLE Le symbole* romain au second sitcle—D. Dr 
BRuYNE Sommaires antipélagiens inédits des lettres de saint Paul— 
G. Morin Un Ordo Scrutiniorum de type inconnu jusqu’ici— A. WILMART 
Le recueil grégorien de Paterius et les fragments wisigothiques de Paris 
—U. Beruikre Un manuscrit inédit de dom Robert Wiard (suzte)— 
C. Lambert L’ordre et le texte des ‘ Degrés d’humilité’ dans S. Thomas 
—A. Do.p Eine Parallele zum Liturgie-fragment 1 aus Cod. aug. cxcv 
in der mozarabischen Liturgie—Comptes rendus—B. Cape Le Bulletin 
d’ancienne littérature chrétienne latine—Pu. Scumitz Bulletin d’histoire 
bénédictine. 

(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche (Vol. xxv, Nos. 3, 4: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
M. MULLER Freiheit—E. PETERson Bemerkungen zur mandiischen 
Literatur—A. MarmorsTEIN Das letzte Abendmahl und der Seder- 
abend: Zur Erklarung der Gottesnamen bei Irenaus—H. WinpiscH 
Julius Cassianus und die Clemenshomilie (II Clemens)—G. Struuxt- 
FAUTH Zur Vorgeschichte der Kirchenglocke—Ba.Locu Zu Augustins 
‘ Konfessionen ’"—L. WoHLEB Cyprian de opere et elemosynis—H. Kocu 
Zum Lebensgange des Origines und des Heraklas—S. Luria Zur 
Quelle von Mt. viii t9—F. PERLEs Noch einmal Mt. viii 22, Le. ix 60, 
sowie Joh. xx 17—L. RADERMACHER Der erste Petrusbrief und Silvanus 
—E. von Dosscutitz Zur Liste der Neutestamentlichen Handschriften— 
S. Krauss Das Abdecken des Daches Mc. ii 4, Le. v 19—J. JEREMIAS 
War Paulus Witwer?—O. MicueLt Zur Frage des Seelenliedes— 
E. von Dorscuttz Ein Schliissel zu von Sodens Apparat. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Vol. xlv, N. F. viii, No. 3: L. Kiorz, 
Gotha). E. HENNecKE Zur Christlichen Apokryphenliteratur—L, 
von SyBeL Wer hat die Kirchenmalerei eingeftihrt >—TuH. HERMANN 
Zur Chronologie des Kyrill von Skythopolis?P—F. Fiaskamp Das 
Geburtsjahr der Wynfrith-Bonifatius—M. Fiorin Innocenz III als 
Schriftsteller und als Papst, ein Vergleich—A. BaumMHAUER Die 
Griindung des franzésischen Bistums Pamiers—I. Pustno Zur Quellen- 
kritik fiir eine Biographie Picos—P. Katxorr Die Ubersetzung der 
Bulle ‘Exsurge’-—W. KOHLER Zu Zwinglis Altester Abendmahls- 
auffassung—O. CLEMEN Des Jakob Micyllus Elegia de sua migratione 
in Academiam Edelbergensem—P. BartH Zu meiner Calvin-Ausgabe— 
H. RUckert Erwiderung—A. HaseNcCLEvER Die Geheimartikel zum 
Frieden von Crépy vom 19 September 1544—G. Wo trF Pius iv, Pius v, 
Gregor xiii—W. VOLKER Das visionar-ekstatische Erleben der S. Teresa 
de Jesus in seiner Entwicklung—H. HorrmMann Zum Aufkommen des 
Begriffs ‘ Wesen des Christentums ’—Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 











